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JACOBS REINF ORCED VERYBEST 


= 


THE “FLOATING” | | 
CHECK STRAP — 1214% More Wearing Surface 


CUT FROM IMPORTED = ae More Gradual Checking 


Less Loom Shock 


SHORT SLIT Sales of these Check 


Stra ps to Conadian, of Picker Stick 


PROVED IN ACTUAL Northern and Southern 


Mills, and loom builders, 


EXPERIENCE TO BE for the first 4 months of Saves Power 


this year, were over 


SUPERIOR 14,000 Ibs. Longer Life 


Easily Conforms to Angle 


Jacobs Reinforced Verybest Lug Straps 


WITH OR 
WITHOUT PLUG 
ARE 
GUARANTEED 


70th 


Anniversary 


E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. — Danielson, Conn. 
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The Economical and Effective 
optenet por Cotton and Rayon 


Concental is the ideal softener for finishing cotton and rayon. 
It is an especially effective softener in sanforizing. Concental also is used 


in the warp sizing of cotton. 


There is no discoloring of whites where Concental is used 
nor are there disagreeable odors. Fabrics processed with Concental 


will not become rancid during storage or during high heat treatment. 


Because Concental is a concentrated product only small 
amounts are needed to obtain desired results. This reduces operating 


costs and transportation charges. 


Concental is stable and uniform. These qualities assure 


consistent high quality and continuity of softness in finished fabrics. 


*Keg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


PROVIDENCE DRYSALTERS' DIVISION 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


Incorporated 


HOSPITAL rRUsS TT BUILDINCE, PROVIDENCE, RK. 


Send further information about Concental 


Name 
Company 


Street 


City State PV T-25 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Cempany, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Consisitentiy uni- 


mechanism. enhance 


ROCKFORD, U.S. AL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Weaver's Knots, tied 
by a fully automatic 

| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


R. P. G. PRINTING GUM—AN AHCO PRODUCT 


HE'S RAISED A FAMILY 


You know R. P. G., the old standby,—tfirst 3. AHCOVAT Gum, having exceptionally 
in the field in 1933, constantly improved and wide adaptability in vat color printing; 
STILL the leader; originally developed for use suitable for use alone or in combination 
in printing Rapidogen, indigosol and naphthol with other gums and with starches. 
colors and more recently adapted to vat color 
printing. 


No. 622 Gum—for difficult rayon print- 
ing operations. 


Now meet the off spring,—"chips off the 
old Block” and destined to compete with their 
daddy in popularity. 


. V. P. G. Gum—the youngest member of 
the family, specially developed for print- 
ing vat colors on rayons, also widely 


used on cotton. 
Here they are: 


All of these products are characterized by 
1. Rapidogen Gum XX—particularly suit- high color yield with low gum content in 


able for printing spun rayons and similar printing paste, economy in chemicals, and 
fabrics, but also suitable for cottons. excellent washing out properties. 


2. Rapidogen Gum M—an economy gum Tell us your printing problem and let us 
for low cost work, suitable for cottons, recommend the gum best suited to your. pur- 
linens, rayons and mixed fabrics. pose. 
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Every thread is clearly defined — so distinctly as to 


appear magnified — when the detail-revealing light of 
Cooper Hewitts is used. Giving operators the best light 
available makes the mere physical act of seeing easier. 
Profit-consuming eye-fatigue is reduced — dividend- 
reducing shadows are virtually non-existent. Result: 
more uniform high-quality production is assured. Every 
operation, including inspection, is easier, more accurate 
and faster when this “better than daylight” illumination 
is used. » » » Sharp, clean-cut Cooper Hewitt lighting 


costs less than ever before. Plants where appropriations 


GOOPER WERCORY VAPOR 


this detail-revealing light 
means better workmen and 
better light! 


ait 


are closely controlled down to the last penny are in- 
stalling Cooper Hewitts right now—as the best means 
of spending slim modernization budgets. They are 
benefiting from over 30 years of experience in the 
application of engineered light to practically every tex- 
tile operation. Give us your toughest job—then you 
be the judge. General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 
895 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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In order that you may be abie to 
readily distinguish the original 
Stehedco Flat Steel Heddle trom 
imitations, there is registered in 
the patent office (Patent No 
1970175) the “S” crimp which is 
the construction of all genuine 


Ste hedc lat Stee! Heddles 


This “2 crimp Is located alter- 
below the top and above 
ttom heddle rod slot on the 
t le, and below the 
top siot 
heddle 


In addition to being an excellent 
and EXCLUSIVE identifcation, 
this Crimp also serves as 
perfect and uniform spacer ror 


the heddles, keeping them the 


proper distance apart. This fa- 
cilitates quick handling in the 
entering process and foremost of 
all avoids a great deal of friction 


while iS if} . peration 


Therefore, to obtain all tne ex- 
clusive features possessed by gen- 
uine Stehedco Flat Steel Heddles, 
it is essential to specify and see 
that those purchased and deliy- 
ered have this exclusive crimp as 
shown Delow, 


Steel Heddle, Mfr Co, 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Branch Offices All Over the World 
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He was thinking of 
the reduction in the 
cost for producing 


his roving. 


THE only single process roving frame 
that will satisfactorily control mixed 
fibres. It produces a more even roving 
than any other system, and can be run 


on higher drafts. 


WHITIN MACHI 


WHITINSVILLE, 9. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


COVERED RUBBER YARNS 
(No. 50 Winder) 


In recent months a large number of mills 
have asked for our recommendations con- 
cerning both the preparation of yarn for 
covering rubber and the winding of the 
covered rubber thread onto packages for 
knitting, braiding or weaving. 


No. 50 Winder equipped to wind two 


tubes of yarn per spindle, two ends 


per tube, winding from cone supply. 


The cotton yarn to be prepared for covering 
rubber is wound from cones on large- 
diameter paper tubes having an inside di- 
ameter of 1/9". A cam with a 246” or 3” 
traverse makes it possible to wind two 
tubes on each spindle. Each tube can also 
take two ends of yarn. The illustration 
above shows the No. 50 Winder equipped 
for winding two 3"-traverse tubes per 
spindle, with two ends on each tube, wind- 
ing from a cone supply. Note the double 
thread roll overhead to separate the ends. 
When winding only one end onto each pack- 
age, the yarn goes directly to the thread 
guide and overhead rolls are not necessary 
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SERIES ON 


We recommend this equipment for this 
work because it has an individual stop mo- 
tion for each end, an individual tension and 
also better control of tension due to the 
differential tension mechanism. 


The spindle is usually operated at 1000 
R.P.M. which will give an average yarn 
take-up speed of about 230 y.p.m. for each 
end. When winding one end of 50/1 to each 
package or two ends of 100/1 to each pack- 
age, the production in 40 hours will be 
about 20 pounds per spindle when two 
packages are wound at once. 


The full tubes, 344" in diameter and con- 
taining about 5 ounces of yarn, are taken to 
the rubber covering machine where two 
tubes, revolving in opposite directions, 
wind two layers of yarn around one strand 
of rubber. The covered rubber thread is 
taken up in skein form on a swift. 


No. 50 Winder winding tapered-end 
cones of covered rubber yarn 


The photograph above shows the No. 50 
machine winding covered rubber thread 
from a skein to a tapered-end cone. A light- 
weight metal swift is used which is adjusted 


UTICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


to fit the skein with just enough tension to 
prevent the skein from sagging. The thread 
passes over the compensator roll, under a 
high wire bail and through a special slotted 
thread guide. Satisfactory cones can be 
wound with a very small amount of stretch 
and are suitable for knitting without re- 
winding. 


For winding tapered-end cones of covered 
rubber thread, the No. 50 Winder is run 
with a spindle speed of about 500 R.P.M. 
Two skeins are wound onto each cone which 
will hold about 8 ounces of thread when 
wound with a 5"-traverse cam. 


To supply one cone winder with covered, 
rubber thread, the covering machine will 
require yarn from three tubing machines, 
winding two tubes per spindle. 


BALLOON-TYPE TRAVERSE WHEEL 
(No. 90 Winder) 


A new Balloon-Type Traverse Wheel has 
been developed for winding rayon on the 
No. 90 Winder. Its rim is rolled over, 
greatly increasing its strength. The rim is 
wide and smooth, with a special finish for 
rayon yarns. The wheel itself is light in 
weight so its movement along the traverse 
bar is easily controlled. Solid metal wheels 
are heavy and have a tendency to overrun, 
which will produce bobbins with a ridgy 
surface 


The new Balloon-Type Traverse Wheel is 
only made in sizes 3, 5, 7,.9, and 11. Many 
mills have changed over to the new wheel 
after making comparative tests, which is an 
indication that they are getting smoother 
and better bobbins for weaving. It further 
indicates that the life of the Balloon-Type 
Wheel makes it more attractive than softer 
wheels made of composition materials. 


Old-style Traverse Wheel is at 
left Balloon-ty pe 
is at the right 


the 
Wheel 


Traverse 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


NDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Carisractory BOBBINS 


HERE are a few of the many types of automatic loom bobbins, spinning 
bobbins, cones and rolls made by our special methods. Every one is made 
to the exact specifications given by the customers. Each is guaranteed 
to meet these specifications within definite tolerances. Ask for samples 
to meet your requirements. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


j Monticello, Ga.; Johnhon City, Tenn.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Providence, R. I.; Lawrence, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Goffstown, N. H. 


BETTER BOBBINS SPOOLS CONES SHUTTLES 
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Certified, Oil-Soluble, Salts-Free 


FUGITIVE DYES 


for TINTING Rayon, Acetate and other 
Synthetic Textile Fibres 


ANY COLOR by 
the turn of a Valve! i? =f: 
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TINTI Noi involves the control of three essential factors in RAYON MANUFACTURING by one 
L simple application — MOISTURE, LUBRICATION, TINTING. 


TINTI Non imparts a tenacity similar to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces the 


crunch, eliminates static and split laps. 


TINTIND: is the most convenient and economical tinting process known. NO EXTRA HAN- 
L DLING, No drying, No heating, No wadding of stock or curled fibres. 


TINTI NbIL is READY for USE. Any color. Shipped in light steel drums which serve for supply 


reservoir. You can have any color by the turn of a valve. 


7 Tl NTI NDI Base Oil (SS) concentrate is also available for conditioning white Rayon stocks where 


tinting is not necessary. 


“TINT -IN-OIL PROCESS'’ Mechanical Equipment can be synchronized 
4 with any cotton mill mixing or blending machine. Protected by U. S. PATENTS Nos. 
Po) 1550396, 1618893, 1856450, 2006779, 2099146, 2115218. Write Today for Full 


Particulars! 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 


: 17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 
: Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
7 Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C, W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 
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The X Family of Looms 
the Old Tamers 
Who Held th Stage for Yours 


Young X Model graduated from College in 1950 


and Made Good in the Textile field : 


He was Joined by two Stalwart Brothers + Cte Octentenh 


the Family Partnership 


Speedier + They Are More Skillful « They Are © 
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Tie Up to These Youngsters 
The Old Man Has Put it Up to Them 
Why Don’t You? 
| Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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So many claims have been made 
regarding the durability of substi- 
tutes for leather roll covering, that 
longevity is seldom associated with 
leather itself. . Therefore, it may 
surprise many mill men to know that 
Gilleather, in addition to passing 
the 12 POINT TEST with honors, 
has effected some startling gains, 
as to length of service, in certain 
instances. 


A case in point is a New England 
mill, which 18 months after chang- 
ing to Gilleather, had reduced its 
roller shop crew by 2/3. 


Longevity isn’t the most import- 
ant thing in roll covering.. In fact if 
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HOW TO GET LONGER LIFE 


FROM YOUR ROLL COVERING and 


STILL have a product that can 


pass the 12 POINT TEST 


THE 12 POINT TEST 


1. 


2. 


Does it automatically 
stop spinning when it 
makes bad yarn? 
Does it retain. its 
cushion and resiliency 
in tow temperatures, 
as over the week-end 
in winter, and as tong 
as it will draft? 


. Does it resist flatten- 


ing or fluting over the 
week-end? 


. Does it require a stan- 


dard diameter arbor, 
thus eliminating cost- 
ly changes? 


is it impervious to 


excessive humidity? 


. Does it produce a 


minimum of eyebrows? 


. Does it eliminate lap- 


ups as long as it will 
make good yarn? 


. Does it eliminate cock- 


led yarn, other factors 
being correct? 


. Does it produce yarn 


of maximum strength 
for a given staple, 
other factors being 
correct? 


. Does it require a min- 


imum of attention? 


. Does it function prop- 


erly ALL the time un- 
til worn out? 


. Has time proved it 


any better than the 
600 odd “improved”’ 
roller coverings that 
have come and gone? 


it can be obtained ONLY by sacri- 
ficing one or more requirements of 
the 12 POINT TEST, it should be 
ignored entirely. However, that’s 
the advantage of Gilleather; it gives 
much longer service than is ordina- 
rily expected of leather WITHOUT 
sacrificing any other necessary 
qualification. 


Use Gilleather, follow our period- 
ical dressing and calendering in- 
structions, and you'll be surprised 
how long your roll covering will last 
and how little it will cost. 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY 


Salem, Mass. 


Southern Representatives 


Gastonia, N. C. W. G. Hammer 
Greenville, S. C. W. J. Moore 
Greenville, S. C. Ralph Gossett 
Griffin, Ga. Belton C. Plowden 
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NEW H&B 


HIGH-DRAFT ROVING FRAME 
for ONE or TWO Process Roving, 6 drawing 


frame sliver up to 35 to produce up to 6 hank roving in 
one operation. To produce finer gree: this machine's 
product goes to conventional 3 roll jacks or fly frames. 


llustrated herewith are 5 more major improvements which 
make the H & B High-Draft Roving Frame an even more 
profitable investment than before:—1. Adjustable bevel 
gear back lifting roll drive, with cover removed, giving 
greater stability and smoother operation. 2. Worm drive 
adjustable traverse motion, protected by cover, which 


eliminates dwell. 3. Rust- 


clearer. 4. New type horse head and belt shipper, 
giving more rugged construction and more positive 
operation. 5. Slotted type underclearer which prevents 
waste from getting into work and reduces frequency 
of cleaning. . . Altogether there are 12 major improve- 


ments which you should know about. Write without 


less metal clearer covers 


with cylindrical front roll 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Textile Mill Machinery 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office: 161 Devonshire Street 
Atlanta Office: 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 
Charlotte Office: 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 


5 delay for further details 
regarding this completely 


redesigned machine. 
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WHEN WE DID CUT ROLL COVERING COSTS IN HALF” 


ee HE boss called me crazy back in ‘36. But I 
don’t hold it against him. I'd have said the 
same thing if I'd been in his shoes then and some one 
came. talking to me about cutting costs. What he 
forgot was that even in a big mill, it’s the little 
things that count. Things like roll coverings. 
“Anyway, he let me change the mill over to 
Armstrong's Cork Cots, and we began saving money 
right off the bat. First of all we began to turn out a 
more uniform product. Better running work, too, 
with fewer top roll laps, less end breakage. And, do 
you know, these new cots practically did away with 
eyebrows altogether. And we got much less clearer 
waste, too. 
“But that wasn’t all. Getting down to the cots 
themselves—their first cost wasn’t any greater than 
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CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 


the coverings we'd been using. The saving began 
with their quicker, cheaper assembly. We found that 
cork not only lasts longer, but we've been able to 
renew each roll three or four times by rebuffing. And 
the cost of that is only about half.a cent a roll. All 
told, we've cut roll covering costs by more than 
50°%-—and when the boss saw that figure, he said he 
didn’t mind eating his words.”’ 

Find out how your mill can improve yarn quality 
and cut production costs by a change-over to Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots, the modern roll cover- 
ing. Let an Armstrong representative show you 
actual production figures of mills spinning your 
range of numbers on cork. Or write to Arm- = 
strong Cork Co., Industrial Div., Textile 
Products Section, 921 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 
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THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
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Y thought and hope had been to discuss concrete 
proposals by which business could assist in what 


then seemed to be a proffered co-operation by 
government toward recovery in this country. This seemed 
timely as “appeasement” was used as the watchword of 
an apparent change of heart among government officials. 
There then loomed the possibility of a revised tax system, 
renewing enterprise; then it seemed probable that adjust- 
ments of the laws governing labor relations with conse- 
quent substitution of judicial consideration as opposed to 
bureaucratic dictate, might eventuate; it even seemed 
likely that the more stringent regulations of our capital 
markets might be relaxed in the interest of restored busi- 
ness incentive—these and other lesser but contributing 
aids to a rapprochement between business and govern- 
ment held much promise for our whole economic struc- 
ture. It is not unfair, I hope, to say that the events of 
recent weeks have witnessed developments withdrawing 
this tender of aid—a refusal to view tax problem realisti- 
cally; a reference to well-designed suggestions concerning 
the security exchange laws as “a phoney,” a continuance 
of harassing “fishing expeditions” in the so-called field of 
monopolies, and finally an insistance on continued enor- 
mous expenditures, of doubtful necessity and wisdom, for 
relief and new theories of agricultural subsidy. Business 
must, in the light of these developments, conclude, with 
deep disappointment, that there is to be no real “appease- 
ment’; that while there may be no further punishment 
meted out to it at the moment, the resumption of a policy 
of persecution awaits only some dramatic development in 
world affairs, or, at the latest, a possible victory at the 
polls in 1940. 

Two Schools of Thought 


The two schools of thought which are contending to- 
day are: first—that of the politicians who insist that all 
of the difficulties in our economic and social system arise 
from business greed and fraud: and. secondly, that of an 
overwhelming majority of business men who are conscious 
of no wrong-doing; whose conscientious effort is to de- 


@ @ 


velop their businesses and the jobs which they create and 
who feel that the main difficulty is the growth of govern- 
mental bureaucracy and the placing of an undue and 
impossible burden of taxation and wasteful expenditures 
on the business structure of the country which, in the 
final analysis, is the source of all employment and all of 
the prosperity which this Nation has ever enjoyed. 

In the coming months there must be an adjustment of 
these viewpoints. Whether this is to be by reasonable 
concessions in the light of a fully developed social con- 
sciousness or whether it is to be by a battle to the death 
for these conflicting viewpoints is a problem all business 
men face today. 

But, to turn to the field which your President has as- 
signed—any speculation as to our economic course in the 
next ten years, must take account of our starting point 
in your particular industry, in the Nation as a whole, and 
in the world. 

There is no need to recite in any detail the facts which 
confront our world. So far as our perspective is con- 
cerned all history fades into insignificance beside the 
brief quarter century since Sarajevo—or the perhaps 
even more tragic events of Versailles. As eventful as 
were the fateful four years of the World War, with all 
their hideous consequences, it is altogether possible that 
the brief weeks since Munich hold even more fearful con- 
sequence. The epoch now being ushered in by ruthless 
dictatorships may prove of even more vital import to our 
economic future. 


Possibility of War 


Standing, stark and grim, against the background of 
our world, is the awful figure of war. What its conse- 
quences could be no man can foretell. Any calculation 
of our own petty personal affairs, or of the course of our 
country in these ten years is cut sharply across by that 
contingency—and it may be that even any peace devel- 
oped from this situation will in that time prove as disas- 
trous to our freedom and our form of government as 
would war. 

There is little need to recite the domestic discomfort 
and: economic ill-being with which we face this world 
chaos. We have only to recall that we would enter such 
a new epoch with a debt of more than forty billions 
compared to the little more than a billion we owed when 
we embarked on our adventure in 1914 to save democ- 
racy. We may well remember that after ten years of 
experimentation there are still some ten million of our 
fellow-citizens unemployed, and a total of more than 
17,000,000 dependent on public support. We might re- 
call that one out of every nine employed persons, or 
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nearly 4,000,000 people, exclusive of any persons on re- 
lief, are employees of government, local, State, or Fed- 
eral. All these facts would tax even a prosperous nation 
almost beyond endurance—and we are not at the moment 
a prosperous nation. 

And in your own industry merely to list the problems 
is to challenge your resources to the limit that they may 
be solved. To the dire consequences which may have 
followed upon experiment after experiment with our cot- 
ton crop, it is now proposed to add even other venture- 
some subsidy, which holds no promise other than to 
complete the destructtion of the Southern agricultural 
system upon which your industry is so largely dependent. 
The appearance from the chemists retort of new and 
competing materials which you must speedily adopt to 
your plants, or witness their gradual displacement, de- 
mands your united action in the fields of research. 


Inability To Harmonize Groups 


And specifically your own inability to date to har- 
monize the interests of each of your groups in the fields 
of production, inventory control, and the improvement 
of merchandising methods offers small hope that you will 
unite to defeat these other and greater threats. 

All of these industry questions will become more press- 
ing; their solution more difficult as the general economic 
health of the Nation and the world becomes more in- 
volved. 

Many years ago some distinguished business leader 
with statesmanlike foresight said, apropos of the passage 
of the Hawley-Smoot tariff measure, and other of our 
major post-war policies—“The United States cannot be 
the richest nation in the world unwilling to lend; the 
greatest industrial nation anxious to sell, and the greatest 
consuming nation unwilling to buy, at one and the same 
time.” With this statement he made no prophesy—-he 
drew no conclusion—but in some prophetic manner he 
caught in one sentence the basic causes of the economic 
crises that confronts us today. We face at once a domes- 
tic situation of unprecedented gravity and the selection 
of a foreign policy upon the execution of which may well 
depend not only the future well-being and security of our 
own people, but perhaps even the continuance of what 
we have called the progress of civilization in the last sev- 
eral centuries. 

Perhaps he saw that the erection of that tariff wall here 
would be followed in swift succession by the British Em- 
pire tariff union and by the erection of trade barriers in 
every European country—a program continued until in 
recent months the spokesman for the German people has 
said—“Germany must export or die’—as an excuse for 
the conquest of weaker nations. 

Perhaps he foresaw that we would blunder in our first 
attempts at international lending and that we would thus 
be discredited in the fields of international banking be- 
fore we scarcely began to establish ourselves as a real 
creditor nation. Perhaps he foresaw our gathering here 
so great a portion of the world’s gold that only in recent 
weeks have we heard a challenge to its continued use as a 
medium of exchange and a serious proposal, already 
effective beyond an experimental stage, that barter be 
restored as a means of international trade, leaving our 
great hoard of gold inert and useless. Perhaps he saw 
exchange restrictions erected in many countries to ob- 
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struct the restoration of normal methods of commerce. 
Perhaps he foresaw our withdrawal from the London 
Economic Conference at a time when world peace might 
have been obtained by a statesmanlike leadership of our 
nation, avoiding the threat of both economic or actual 
war for the future. 


Tragedy of Restricted Production 


Perhaps he envisioned the tragic development of our 
domestic policy into one of restricted production in raw 
materials, high wages and prohibitive costs in industry, 
and a consequently widening disparity of income between 
producing groups in our own economy. Perhaps he fore- 
saw our embarkation on the treacherous course of infla- 
titon, that favorite device of demagogues to fool the peo- 
ple into a false security. 

Whatever the full meaning of those words—-whatever 
the apprehension with which they were spoken—the en- 
suing years have witnessed a ruinous leadership of un- 
sound economic procedure, fostered alike by politician 
and business man. The responsibility of the business 
man, I think, arises from greed for profits and a failure 
to check the hand of government, more than from an 
active participation. 

Hindsight, as usual, indicates clearly the course we 
might have followed. 


What Might Have Been 


First of all, such a course would have been based on 
the fact that a “standard of living’ is comprised of 
‘“things’”—not money. There is a relation, of course, but 
it zs relative. Production of “things” is primary—their 
value in money is secondary and relative only. Upon 
this premise we would have predicated a doctrine of 
unrestricted production and not one of scarcity. It 
would have followed inevitably that prices would be 
lower and the distribution of goods more widespread. 
The dollar would have stayed cheap, sound—a full gold 
dollar—and plentiful for all. This would have equalized 
the distribution of the value of production among agri- 
culture, labor, and business. There would have been no 
spectacular decline in the status of agriculture; no soar- 
ing wages of labor, even then unequal to rising prices, 
and there would have been no alternate feast or famine in 
business profits. 

There would have been no such huge increases in the 
governmental establishment as our generation has wit- 
nessed; no resulting wasteful public works or relief pro- 
gram, perhaps only one or two years of deficit financing 
in short, none of the staggering expenditures we have 
seen. 

There would have been, instead of a Johnson Act put- 
ting an embargo on capital for foreign loans, an intelli- 
gent, productive use of our surplus wealth by protected 
loans for productive purposes in other lands, all under 
the protective aegis of a friendly government at Wash- 
ington. 

There would have been then, instead of now, a care- 
fully measured reciprocal tariff policy, supported by 
usual foreign credits, a policy recently and belatedly in- 
augurated by loans to China and Brazil. 

In short, we would have built more slowly in these past 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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S.T.A. Piedmont Division Discusses 


Spun Rayon—New Developments 


HE Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile As- 

sociation held its Spring meeting in the assembly 

room of the Chamber of Commerce, Charlotte, N. 
C., on Saturday morning, April 22nd. There were ap- 
proximately 200 mill men present, with B. M. Bowen, 
superintendent of the Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C., presiding as chairman of the Division. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: B. M. Bowen, 
chairman; B. Ellis Royal, secretary. Members of the 
executive committee, elected to serve one year, are: . J. 
L. Brannon, Camden, S. C.; R. B. Cooke, Mooresville, 
N. C.; M. T. Poovey, Rockingham, N. C.; A. W. Benoy, 
Shelby, N. C.; John A. McFalls, Rockingham, N. C. 

A stenographic report of the meeting follows, with Mr. 
Bowen leading the discussion: 


The first question we have is as follows: “What is the 
best break draft on long draft roving frames on 15/16 
to 1” cotton?” 

All of you that have any long-draft roving at all hold 
up your hands. 


A Member: 


Mr. Dilling: 1 have some, but I do not know just 
what my draft is. I could not give you that offhand, 
and I do not know what it would be for this staple of 
cotton. Mine is much longer than this. 


I have just one frame as an experiment. 


B. M. BOWEN 


Re-elected Chairman of the 
Piedmont Division 


F. W. Bridges, Overseer, Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salis- 
bury, N. C.: We do not use the break draft on long- 
draft slubbers. 

Chairman Bowen: 
there, don’t you? 

Mr. Bridges: 
cotton straight. 


Frank, you have a slight drait 


Very slight—just enough to keep the 


Chairman: ‘The only draft you have, then, is just the 
thickness of the apron? 


Mr. Bridges: 


The thickness of the apron, that is all. 


Mr. Bowen: Are there any questions anyone would 
like to ask on that? 

Mr. Dilling: Mr. Chairman, there are various kinds 
of long draft: I believe there are at least three kinds. 
Some of them would work as this gentleman here says; 
some of them would have another kind. Some manutac- 
turers recommend up to 40 per cent of your draft as a 
break draft. 


Mr. Bowen: 


Mr. Dilling: I should like to ask the Chairman to 
state what his break draft is. 


We have the Casa Blancas type. 


Chairman Bowen: When we started up these long- 
draft frames we had trouble with the roving breaking in 
two and lapping around the middle roll. We changed 
one tooth, and that helped it some. Finally we changed 
the back-roll gear and the middle-roll gear to the same 
thing. The only draft we have is the thickness of the 
apron. 


Mr. Dilling: How many rolls do you have? 


Chairman: Three rolls. 
Mr. Dilling: 
Chairman Bowen: I don’t know what that would do. 

We found that what we did helped us on 15/16” to 1” 

cotton. 


How about putting in four rolls? 


J. L. Brannan, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Her- 
mitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S$. C.: Are your middle 
roll and your back roll of the same diameter? 


Changes for Spun Rayon 
Yes, 

Is there anything more on that? If not, let’s go on to 
the next question: “What changes are necessary in the 
opening and picking room when changing from cotton 
to spun rayon to get the rayon into lap form?” 


Some of you fellows who know about rayon talk on 
that subject. I do not know anything about it. 


Mr. Dilling: 


Mr. Brannan: All | am making at the present time 
is gauze and adhesive tape. But I did run rayon for five 
years and did make a success of it. I ran what the ma- 
chinery makers recommended, and I changed over two 
mills. If you will take an old finishing picker or even a 
new one-process picker you have a hopper behind your 
finisher picker. In one instance I cut out the two motors 
on the two sections behind and used the third section as 
a carding beater with a r. p. m. of 200 and a fan speed 
of approximately 1,000 to 1,100 and set the beater to 
3/16” from the feed roll, and I tapered my lap pin. I 


Chairman: sir. 


Let’s hear from Mr. Brannan. 
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might use this for an illustration; we will say it was 2™% 
from the pulling in to the other end, and we would wind 
up at 2'4". That eliminates the tubes and extra expense, 
and you can pull it under all conditions—summer or 
winter. (I might mention right there, along that line. 
that it works satisfactorily with cotton. I learned that 
by fooling with rayon. It makes the picker man’s job 
very much easier on anything he might be running 
through his pickers. ) 

Am I allowed to mention a machine builder, or am 1 
not? 


Chairman: I think that is permissible. 


Mr. Brannan: All right. Saco Lowell has what is 
called a No. 3 evener, which is fastened on the side of 
the hopper. You can use that evener to very good ad- 
vantage. It is worth more to spun rayon than anything 
else I have ever been able to find, in evening up your 
work and changing your spike apron in the back. Speed 
up that apron so it will be fast enough to give satisfac- 
tory opening, so that you get an even feed into your feed 
roll. I have found that that is about the only hope for 
an even lap. I ran a 55-ounce lap 50 yards long, and I 
must say I did get along excellently with it. We made 
some 64/60 print cloth, and it is a very good piece of 
goods to put before anybody to see the quality of the 
yarn. It looked equally as good as combed stock on 
1-3/4” cotton. 


Chairman: Mr. Dilling, I-am going to ask you to 
lead the discussion on rayon and also on what was seen 
at the Greenville show. 


Mr. Dillmg: Has anybody else had any experience on 
rayon from which he can give us some information about 
the preparation. 

Mr. Brannan, you eliminated your screens, of course? 


Mr. Brannan: 1 beg your pardon; I should have men- 
tioned that. I turned my grid bars upside down... | 
tind that is better than closing them. If you turn them 
upside down you have a wider top space, and it eliminates 
taking out any waste at all, and if there is any foreign 
matter it will fall through. As Mr. Dilling says, I did 
that. 


Mr. Bridges: Did you cut your own rayon? 


Mr. Brannan: Mr. Bridges, I should like to say this 

that it is better for a mill to run its own cut, for this 
reason. | found my staples varied. Where the staple 
is fine, as in spun rayon, you know what you are getting 
to, especially when you get to the finishing speeders. It 
has a tendency to cockle. I think where a mill is going 
to run rayon it is better to cut your own. I don’t think 
the people who furnish it want to have it that way, but 
that it is due to the machine. 


Mr. Bridges: What rayon would you cut to mix with 
\“ and 114”. cotton? In other words, what would be 
the difference in the length of the cut rayon and the 
length of the cotton? 


Mr. Brannan: Well, I ran a job here right close to 
us that I had some bad experiences with. In the begin- 
ning with 1” cotton I had 1%” spun rayon, and they 
wanted 50 per cent spun rayon and 50 per cent cotton. 
Then after I got it through it was dyed on a beam-dye- 
ing machine. It was woven into goods on which the cus- 
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tomer wanted a spun rayon effect of the fibers, to give a 
better feel and give a more woolish effect. With the 
1” cotton and 114” rayon the cotton was giving a 100 
per cent cotton effect. There was a good background. 
but the feel was cotton, and the customer rejected it. 
Then we bought 114” cotton and 114” spun rayon, 50 
per cent of this better grade of cotton and 50 per cent 
of rayon. It still came through: it was improved, of 
course, but it still had the cotton feel. So eventually we 
decided to drop the rayon to 1'4” and to raise the cotton 
to 14”, and we went to work with that, and it came out 
all right. It mixes excellently with cotton of the same 
length of staple, and the rayon will stick out and give a 
rayon feel. 


J. O. Williams, Supt., Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 
N. C.: We have been fooling with rayon for a couple 
of years. In other words, today I have about 150 looms 
on it. I found in running rayon we have to start off in 
our picker room to get the results we want, and we had 
to cut the speed on our apron at the back of the hopper. 
We had to cut that a little over half. I tried a blade 
beater for a while, and I found that I had to go to a 
Kirschner carding beater. We do not use our blade 
beater at all. I get good results in that way. We use 
different processes for different mixtures. We find that 


three processes give a much better piece of goods than 
two. 


Mr. Dilling: It is blended better? 

Mr. Williams: That is right. There is another thing 
I might mention. We have found that the fewer pro- 
cesses we could put cotton through to get it smooth the 
better yarn we got, but with rayon it is the other way. 
The more processes you put it through, the better the 
yarn. We find on our plain that the more process we 
run it through the better running we get. The way I 
found that out is that I had some roving that was left 
over from another order and ran it through. and I found 
it ran better. 


Mr. Dilling: Do you run mixtures of cotton and 
rayon? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. sir. 


Mr, Dilling: What about the staple length? 


Effect of Worn Travelers on Rayon 


Mr. Williams: We run about 114” cotton and 1! “a 
rayon, because we happened to have that. We have not 
run much cotton and rayon together. We have run 2” 
staple. I never have any trouble with cockled yarn or 
anything like that at all. The way I got away from that 
is that we use a very light spinning roll—middle roll 
and we can run it just any way we want to. 

There is another thing I have found about running 
spun rayon. If you let the travelers run too long on 
your spinning, a lot of times you have bad looking yarn, 
and you think sometimes it is caused from cockling. But 
often it is caused by the travelers’ being worn. We run 
three shifts, and we have to change travelers every five 
days. If we run six days without changing I can tell the 
difference in the yarn; it looks as if it is cockled. but it 
is not; it is due to the travelers’ being worn. Rayon is 
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Qose in UN, permation 
resemble wires in the New TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Uniform formation is made possible with new precision 
machines and precision parts which cut every wire clear, sharp and even Fe 234 


in length. Each wire is formed with square crown to seat firmly and flat 
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in the foundation. All wires are parallel and evenly spaced — uniformity 
impossible to attain before. 

New Tufferized Card Clothing gives you uniform arrange- 
ment of wires throughout the entire length of the strip and prevents any 
change or variation in the position of the teeth when mounted on your rolls. ; 

Tufferized Card Clothing will seat tighter and will lie flatter on 


your cylinders and will allow quicker, more accurate setting of your rolls. 


Write for additional information or ask our Representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Micro-Photograph shows howTufferized 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER,MASS. Card Clothing wires seat square, flat and 
Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe Street, Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas firmly into the foundation with wires par- 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada allel..even in length..spaced uniformly 

Products: Card Clothing for Wo len, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 | 10 inchs ind Meta Card 
Cards-—-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant Midgley Patented, and Howard's 


Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at al! plante— special Hand Stripping Cards — Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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How lo Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following are further articles submitted in the contest 
on “How to Prevent Uneven Yarn.” A total of 75 articles 
were sumbitted, and the winners will be announced as 
soon as the judges have had time to properly read the 
articles and judge their merit. 


NUMBER SIXTEEN 


How to prevent uneven yarn is our most important 
task in the manufacture of yarns, especially to superin- 
tendents and overseers. 
know more about. 


It is a subject we all need to 


Cotton 


Do we all realize the importance of having a good 
grade of cotton, uniform in staple and strength, and of 
good chatacter? Without cotton of this type, we cannot 
expect to make good even yarn. 


Opening and Picking 


The opening cannot be too large. If room permits, open 


twenty-four hours ahead. We may have a large opening 


and yet not get a very good mix. Take a thin layer from 
each bale instead of thick layers from two or three bales. 


The breaker hopper should be kept as near the same 
fullness as possible. This is the only way to control our 
laps, unless we have an evener. The laps from the breaker 
picker should be checked often for evenness and weights. 
The laps on the back of the finisher should be of different 
size and not allowed to run out. 
feed if we expect an even lap. In one-process picking, 
one should watch controls and see that they are working 
properly and keeping the hoppers about the same fullness 
at all times. The evener should be kept in A-1 condition. 
The laps should vary only one-quarter pound each way. 


We must have an even 


Every picker room should have a good lap-weight indi- 
cator and a good humidifier system. Of course, we can- 
not clean wet cotton. Neither can we card or spin wet 
cotton, but with enough humidity to keep our lap weight 
indicator from varying three or four pounds, we are sure 
of a more even lap. 


Cards 


The card is very important and must have the best of 
attention. The clothing, the licker-in, and the feed roll 
must be in good condition. The card should be ground 
often enough to keep it sharp. No dull card can produce 
good even work. Set flats as close as possible without 
facing clothing. The laying of laps can cause much un- 
even work if it is not done carefully and it is very hard 
to lay these without havng variation in the sliver. Laying 
every other lap and stripping every line of cards will do 
much to keep down unevenness. 

Never allow cans to be run too full. 
for doffing. 


Have a schedule 
Keep all singlings and doublings out of good 


work and do not put ends up too soon after stripping. 
Lap Machines 


roll settings, properly 


With correct working stop- 


motions, and a good smooth set of top rollers, uneven 
work will be eliminated on lap machines. However, we 
can do much to even up card sliver by creeling an equal 
amount of cans from stripped and unstripped cards. 

(reel entire lap machine at one time and run all ends 
through as waste before starting the machine. Lay every 
other lap on the ribbon lap machine so as only half of 
the machine will be creeled at one time. By sizing lap 
machines every eight hours, there will be less variation 
and many changes may be eliminated on further proc- 
esses. 


Combers 


Much uneven work can be avoided by regular over- 
hauling, thus keeping combers in A-1 condition. Properly 
varnished detaching and drawing box rolls are necessary 
for even work. Varnishing a few frames of rolls daily 
rather than varnishing all of them on the week-end will 
save time Monday morning. The temperature and hu- 
midity are most important factors in combing. Combe: 
percentage should be taken regularly and kept within 
one-half of one per cent of the desired percentage. 

A good sliver tester is needed in every card room and 
should be used systematically. Immediately after over- 
hauling each comber the sliver should be tested for even- 
ness. 

Drawing 


Overhaul drawing every four to six months. 
steel rolls and line stands. 


Clean 
See that the top rolls are in 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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CALENDER ROLLS 
thenatural result 
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CALENDERS 


ROLLING-CHASING- FRICTION 
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Textile Golf 


HE First Annual Golf Tournament under the aus- 

pices of TeExTILE BULLETIN and SOUTHERN KNIT- 

TER will be held at the Carolina Golf Club, 3% 
miles from Charlotte, on the Charlotte-Gastonia Highway, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 9th, 10th and 11th. 
Qualifying rounds of 18 holes will be played Friday, June 
9th, and players must give their names to the official 
starter before teeing-off. (Playing of qualifying rounds 
on Thursday, June 8th, will be permitted.) 


Employees of Cramerton Mills, inc., Cramerton, N. C., pre- 
paring for the Textile Golf Tournament. All of these men shoot 
in the low 80s. 

Left to Right—Leroy Reece, 
loom fixer; Lefty Lineberger, yarn 
overseer winding. 


Brown, 
Reece, 


slasher tender; Tom 
inspector; Vernon 


The entrance fee will be $2.00 and will cover 
all charges other than caddy fees. 


CosTs: 
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Tournament 


PERSONS ELIGIBLE FoR ENTRANCE: Any man actively 
connected with a plant manufacturing or finishing goods 
or yarns of cotton, rayon, silk or wool; also manufactur- 
ers of hosiery and other knit goods. Such persons may be 
officials, office employees or connected with manufactur- 
ing departments. Superintendents, overseers, master me- 
chanics, loom fixers, speeder tenders, or those employed 
by the mills in any capacity will be welcome. 

Also eligible are persons actively engaged in the man- 
ufacture or sale of machinery, equipment or supplies to 
mills of persons listed above. 

QUALIFYING AND PLAyING: “Textile manufacturers 
may play qualifying rounds with representatives of ma- 
chinery and supply manufacturers but after the qualify- 
ing round the two groups will be divided. Players will 
qualify in threesomes and start at intervals of 5 minutes 
on Friday, June 9th, unless they have qualified on Thurs- 
day, June 8th. 

Matcu Pray Fiicuts: The textile manufacturers will 
be divided into flights of eight according to qualifying 
round scores. In case two or more tie for the last places 
in a flight, they will be placed according to their scores 
upon the first three holes; that is, where two men make 
the same score the one having the lowest total for the 
first three holes will be given prior rating. The first 
round matches will be played Saturday morning, second 
round matches Saturday afternoon and finals on Sunday, 
June lith. There will be no consolation flights. Repre- 
sentatives of machinery and supply manufacturers will 
be grouped and will play in like manner but textile man- 
ufacturers will be given preference assignments and if the 
number of players is too large for the Carolina Golf Club 
course, the machinery and supply representatives may be 
assigned to play their matches at the Hillcrest or Sharon 
Golf Courses at Charlotte. 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Mail This Entrance Slip With Fee to 
TEXTILE GOLF 
Carolina Golf Club, Charlotte, 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


You may enter the undersigned in the above Tournament. 


| prefer to qualify 
THURSDAY about 


Name 


Position 


Money Will 


Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
TOURNAMENT 
N. C., June 10th and 11th, 1939 


Entrance Fee of $2.00 ts enclosed. 


FRIDAY about o clock 


Mill 


City 


Be Refunded if entrance is cancelled on or before June 8th) 
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Prizes: There will be a winners’ prize and a runner- 
up prize for each flight of eight, whether the flight be 
composed of textile manufacturers or of machinery and 
supply representatives. Some of the prizes will be of silver 
while other will be golf equipment. 

SPECIAL Prizes: The TExTILE BULLETIN will provide a 
large cup upon which the name of winner of the first or 
championship flight of textile manufacturers will be en- 
graved. The cup will be placed upon a pedestal in the 
office of the TextrLte BULLETIN but the champion will be 
given a replica of same: 

Other special prizes will be: 


For low medal in qualifying round (textile manufac- 
turers). (This prize will be a cup given by Falls L. 
Thomason, Southern Agent, the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Co.) 

For low medal in qualifying round (machinery and 
supply representatives ). 

For least number of putts in qualifying round (textile 
manufacturers). (This prize will be given by the Nation- 
al Ring Traveler Co.) 

For least number of putts in qualifying round (machin- 
ery and supply manufacturers). 


For any player making a hole-in-one, a prize of $25.00. 
Team Matcues: Any textile manufacturing establish- 
ment may enter a team of four players who must be des- 
ignated prior to entering the qualifying round. The team 
having the lowest total of the four medal scores in the 
qualifying round will be given a silver cup donated by 


FLOORING 
& LUMBER 


factured, seasoned and graded. 
FHA's minimum 
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your "first cost" problems, but also 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 
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the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and 
with the name of the mill and the names of the players 
engraved thereon. No man may play upon the team of 
a textile manufacturing establishment unless he was an 
employee of such establishment on March 1, 1939, and 
has continued in such employment since that date. 

STARTING ASSIGNMENTS: Those expecting to enter the 
Textile Golf Tournament should file their entry blank 
accompanied by the $2.00 fee and specify the starting 
time desired. 

As soon as an entry is received the player will be as- 
signed the starting time desired unless same has already 
been assigned, in which case he will be given the nearest 
starting time available. Early entrance will insure satis- 
factory starting time. Money will be refunded any who 
cancel their entrance on or before June 8th. 

The official day for qualifying is Friday, June 9th, 
and due te the long days at that time of year it will be 
possible for players to start as late as 5:00 P. M. and 
finish before dark. If the number of players is as large 
as now expected, it will be difficult to secure a late start- 
ing time unless same is secured by registering early and 
specifying such time. It is predicted that the number 
who desire to play will be greater than can be accommo- 
dated on Friday, and after all of the starting time from 
7:30 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. has been assigned, other appli- 
cations will have to be declined. 

Players may qualify on Thursday, June 8th, if they de- 
sire, but such players may not play practice rounds at 
the Carolina Golf Club on Friday because the course will 
be crowded with those who qualify that day. 


The tournament will be played under winter rules. 


The Score Card of the Carolina Golf Club shows the 
following as distances and pars. The course is in fine 
condition. The greens are very good. The pro is young 
Clayton Heafner, who made quite a reputation during 
the winter tours of the pros. He is an exceptionally 
good teacher, and arrangements can be made with him 
for lessons. 


Hole Yards Par Score Hole Yards Par Score 


401 10 438 
2 376 11 | 230 
3 374 12 445 
4 505 13 359 
5 215 14 343 
6 
g 


335 15 | 370 

344 16 14] 

210 17 448 

9 378 18 369 
Out 3138.35. In_:3143 (35 
Total 6281 70 
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A highly ethcient ‘ribbon breaker’ which controls the ratio 
between the guiding of the yarn and the speed of the winding 
roll surface is considered one of the most important features 
of the Foster Model 102 Winder by many mill men 


Other advantages are as follows 


1. Angle of wind flexibility (9 different angles from 9 
to 18° simply by changing 4 small gears in the head 
end of the machine). 

Twice the production with 1/3 less labor. as com. 
pared with older models. 

Wide range and uniformity of cone density due to 
precise tension and pressure controls. 

Ease of operation (self threading tensions). 

Low upkeep (no delicate parts.) 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
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Personal News 


Fk. L. Asbury, Jr., has resigned as general superintend- 
ent of the Gossett Mills at Anderson, S. C. 


Albert L. Ford has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


B.S. Howard is now superintendent of the Woolen Mill 
of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C. 


V. J. Trotter, Sr., is now president of the Monticello 
(Ark.) Cotton Mills Co., succeeding the late C. P. Harris. 


-W. H. Darby is now superintendent of carding and 
spinning at the Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhalla, S. C. 


H. W. Newsome is now overseer of carding at the New 
Braunfels (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


J. H. Smith, formerly of Waxahachie, Texas, is now 
overseer of Weaving at the Mexia Mills. Mexia. Texas. 


C. L. Liles is now overseer of carding at the Cherokee 
Falls (S. C.) Plant of the Henriétta Mills. 


John E. Smith, formerly with Mills Mill, Woodruff, S. 
C., is now assistant superintendent of Laurens (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


5S. W. Rabb, former superintendent of the Erlanger 
Cotton Mill, Lexington, N. C., is now general manager of 
the mill. 


George W. Hundley, Jr., has been elected vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Golden Belt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Durham, N. C. 


L. A. Graybill is now associated with the Morgan Cot- 
ton Mills, of Laurel Hill, N. C. He was formerly with 
Bibb Manufacturing Company. 


J. M. McNutt has been promoted from vice-president 
to president of the Golden Belt Manufacturing Company, 
Durham, N. C., succeeding the late George W. Hundley. 


W. V. Jarrett, of Manchester, Tenn., has been elected 
vice-president and secretary of the Lebanon Woolen Mills. 
Lebanon, Tenn. 


Edward R. Addiss has resigned as treasurer of the 
Burlington Mills Corporation, with headquarters at 
Greensboro, N. C, 

L. G. Moss, formerly with Marshall Field & Co., is now 
assistant superintendent of the Monaghan plant of the 
Victor-Monaghan Company, Greenville. S. C. 


Warren R. Williams, president of the Sanford (N. C.) 


Cotton Mills, has been re-elected for his fifth term as 
mayor of Sanford. 


Lester Hooper has resigned his position with the Pel- 
zer, 5. C., plant of the Kendall Company to accept a 
position with the Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


D. H. Kennemur is now second hand in dyeing at Ren- 
frew Bleachery, Travelers Rest, S. C. 
with Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


He was formerly 


S. M. Butler, assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., and the Nuway Spinning Com- 
pany, Inc., has been elected mayor of Cherryville, N. C. 


E. J. Powell is now overseer of spinning at the Ameri- 
can Spinning Company, Greenville, S.C. He was former- 


ly with the Highland Park Mill No. 2, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Walter Dillard, Jr., vice-president and general man- 
ager of the New Braunfels (Tex.) Cotton Mills. has re- 


cently been elected vice-president of the Texas State 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


James D. Orr, Auburn graduate is now connected 
with the testing department of the Stark Mill Division 
of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., at Hogansville, Ga. He 
was formerly with Callaway Mills. 


G. P. DeBrule, formerly overseer of carding at Hen- 
rietta Mills, Cherokee Falls, S. C., is now superintendent 
of carding at the Gayle Plant of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


C. M. Putnam, formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Wallace Manufacturing Company, Jonesville, 
5. C., is now with Poe Manufacturing Company, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


D. W. Shelton, formerly with the Woodside Cotton 
Mills Company, Greenville, S. C., is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Wallace Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Jonesville, S. C. 


George B. West, Jr., president of. the Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been appointed 
as a member of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Committee on Industrial Practices. 


T. Moore, formerly with Watts Mills. Laurens. S. C.. 
is now superintendent of the spun rayon carding depart- 
ment of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills. Rock Hill, 


William S. Coulter, of Greensboro, N. C.. secretary of 
the Burlington Mills Corporation, has been appointed a 
member of the National Association of Manufacturers 
committee on relations of Government to industry. 


Emslie Nicholson has resigned as vice-president and 
treasurer Of Monarch Mills, Union and Sockhart. S. C.. 
and will become president of the Lockhart Power Com- 
pany. 


= 
; = 


R. K. Patrick has resigned as manager and superin- 
tendent of the Cayauga Linen & Cotton Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. C., to accept a similar position with a mill at 
Englewood, Tenn. 


> 


TEXTILE PURPOSES 


\. H. Robbins, general manager of the Gayle, Eureka, 
and Springstein Units of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., has been re-elected a member of the Board 
of School Trustees for a period of six years. 


W. S. Coulter has been named temporary treasurer of 
the Burlington Mills Corporation, with headquarters in 
Greensboro, N. C., following the resignation of E. F. 
Addiss. 


(. A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 
N.C., has recently been initiated into Phi Psi; honorary 
textile fraternity, as an honorary member. The initiation 
was held at State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Manufactured by 


J]. V. McCombs has resigned as superintendent of the 
Pilot Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C. He is now repre- 
senting Quaker Chemical Products Company, of Consho- 
hoken, Pa., in the South Carolina and Georgia territory. 
| His headquarters are in Spartanburg, S. C. 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 


1). W. Anderson, treasurer of the Pacolet Manufactur- 
ing Company, and president of the Judson Mills, South 
Carolina Concerns, has accepted the position of vice- 
president and treasurer of the Monarch Mills at Union 
and Lockhart, S. C. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Mason Studdard, formerly with the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., now has a position in the bleach- 
ing department of Werthan Bag Corporation, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Studdard is a graduate of the textile 


school of Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn). iM p R OVE p R O D UCT ON 


Annual Meeting of Southern Textile Association 

To be Held at Myrtle Beach, S. C. UT COSTS } 

| The annual convention of the Southern Textile Asso- and | 
S ciation will be held this year at Myrtle Beach, S. C., on 


June 16th and 17th. 


As has been the custom in the past, there will be con- SAVE SPACE 


vention sessions during the mornings, and the afternoons | 
and evenings will be devoted to sport and amusement. ; 


The banquet for Associate Members and their guests with DIEHL TEXTILE MOTORS 


will be held on Thursday evening, June 15th. 


A very attractive program is being formulated, and 
formal announcement will be made within the next few 
davs. 


Power savings through increased efficiency, space 
savings through compactness and better production 
through trouble-free machine operation result where 


DIEHL TEXTILE MOTORS are used to modernize drives. 


This explains why they are preferred by many prominent 


textile mills. Utilize Diehl’s hali-century experience in 
HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS quality motor building and extensive knowledge of textile 


application to improve your motor drives. Exceptional 
Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 


facilities are available for the rapid development of spe- 


Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton | cialized motor equipment to meet individual requirements. 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. « Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 172 TRINITY AVENUE. S. W. 
Textile Department 
JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte.N.C. § P. N. THORPE & CO. — 267 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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John O'Neill Goes With Dary 


John H. O'Neill, who has been with the Atlanta office 
of the Draper Corporation for nine years, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Dary Ring Traveler Com- 
pany of Taunton, Mass. He will have his headquarters 
in Atlanta and will handle the Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee territory with Charles Ashley, who has been 
with the Dary Ring Traveler Company for many years. 


W. C. Vereen Seriously III 


Moultrie, Ga.—-W. C. Vereen, banker and president of 
the Moultrie Cotton Mill, is reported to be seriously ill 
as the result of a heart attack. Mr. Vereen, who is 79 
years of age, recently gave $50,000 to the Vereen Memo- 
rial Hospital which is to be opened about July Ist. 


Clifton Watson Joins Litchfield Shuttle Co. 


Clifton E. Watson, of Worcester, Mass., has accepted 
the position of general Sales Manager for the Litchfield 
Shuttle Company of Southbridge, Mass. Mr. Watson 


Piant of Litchfield Shuttle Company 


recently resigned as vice-president and general manager 
of the Watson-Williams Manufacturing Company of 
Millbury and Leicester, Mass., a position he held since 
his graduation from Dartmouth College in 1922. 

The Litchfield Shuttle Company has the largest plant 
in this country devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
shuttles. The plant is equipped to make all types of 
shuttles and specializes in the manufacture of fibre-clad 
shuttles. The company will also handle the sales of 
other products allied to the weaving industry. 


Coming Textile Events 


MAY 20 
Southern Master Mechanics Division of Southern Tex- 
tile Association, Spring Meeting, Parker High School, 
Greenville, S. C...10 A. M. 


MAY 25-26 
Chattanooga Textile Group, Annual Golf Tournament, 
Skeet Shoot, and Banquet, Golf and Country Club, Chat- 
tari ii ‘Tenn 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, Annual 
(convention, Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga 
MAY 27 


Weaving and Slashing Section of South Carolina Divi- 
sion of Southern Textile Association, Spring Meeting, 
Greenville, S. © 

JUNE 1-2 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, 

Annual Convention, High Hampton Inn, Cashiers, N. C 


JUNE 16-17 

Southern Textile Association, Annual Convention. Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
JUNE 23-24 


Piedmont Section, American Association of Textile 


Chemists and Colorists, Annual Outing. Myrtle Beach. 
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H. P. Schaefer Represents Best Lock Co. 


H. P. Schaefer has been appointed Southern factory 
representative for the Best Universal Lock Company, of 
Indianapolis, manufacturers of the patented “inter- 
changeable core.” 

The interchangeable core is said to be the most note- 
worthy change in the mechanics of locking devices since 
locks were first manufactured and sold commercially. 
Advantages claimed for the system are greater protection, 
simplicity, and economy. All Best locks may be keyed 
individually, keyed alike, master keyed or grand master 
keyed with other Best locks of any other type. 

Mr. Schaefer, who is well known to the Southern textile 
trade, announces appointment of the following distribu- 
tors: Industrial Supply Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Macon Sup- 
ply Co., Macon, Ga.; Owen-Richards, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro. N. C. 


Byrd Miller Will Represent Marquette Metal 
Products Co. 


Byrd Miller, well known manufacturer's agent, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been appointed representative for Mar- 
quette Metal Products Company to sell Marquette No- 
Vibra Spinning and Twisting Spindles in the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina. 


P. H. Baker Promoted By Texas Co. 


P. H. Baker, who has been a representative of the 
Texas Company in the South for a number of vears, has 
been transferred to the national sales division as textile 
engineer and will cover the entire textile industry. Mr. 
Baker is a graduate engineer and received his degree at 
Georgia Tech. He will continue to make his home in 
Spartanburg, S/C. 


John C. Martin Joins Aridye 


John C. Martin has left the Ware Shoals Manufactur- 
ing Company to join the Aridye Corporation, Fair Lawn, 
N. J., as sales representative for New England. Mr. 
Martin was manager of the finishing department at Ware 
Shoals. Prior to that, he was associated with the Harts- 
ville Print and Dye Works, the Pontiac Finishing Plant, 
and the U.S. Finishing Company. 


W.H. Cobb Promoted By U. S. Rubber Co. 


Willard H. Cobb, for the past several years general 
factory manager, mechanical goods plants, United States 
Rubber Co., has been appointed general manager of the 
Mechanical Goods and General Products divisions. This 
position includes supervision of the manufacture of Las- 
tex yarn and rubber thread. 

In announcing the appointment, F. B. Davis, Jr., presi- 
dent, said that it was in line with the policy of promoting 
from within to fill important positions in the company. 

Herbert E. Smith, vice-president, will continue super- 
vis of all the activities of the divisions. 
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BUT HIDDEN BEARING LUBRICATION LOSSES... 


cost us $1,000 a day until we used Tycol Green Cast Grease 


“Hot bearings caused thinning of the lubricant—and necessitated frequent 
shut-downs to permit the cams to cool off. Very often, we would have as 
many as two shut-downs a day, from fifteen minutes to an half-hour each. 
It costs us $15 a minute to shut-down — so you can see that we were paying 
a mighty high price for poor lubrication. As soon as we began using Tycol 
Green Cast Grease, we knew that we had found the solution to all our 
troubles. We have no more hot cams or tight bearings.” 

This plant, like many others using Tycol Green Cast Grease, find that 
they get better protection and more effective lubrication per pound of 
grease. Here’s the reason: The finest cylinder oil is compounded with 
a minimum of soap in Tycol Green Cast Grease. More oil and less soap 
per pound of grease is used. More lubricating oil per pound means 
more economical lubrication. The grease is water-repellent. It “stays put” 
indoors or out. 

If you are interested in banishing waste, call in a Tide Water engineer. 
He will recommend a proper consistency to suit your various needs. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Tide Water Division, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


THERE IS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS 
SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


TIDE WATER 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANT S 
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Southern Textile Association 
Meetings 


During the past year there has been an in- 
creased interest in the Division meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association and all such meet- 
ings have been well attended. 

At the Raleigh meeting of the Eastern Caro- 
lina Division on May 6th there was an attend- 
ance of 250, although only about 12 mill men 
had attended the research meeting which was 
held on the previous day under the auspices of 
the Textile Foundation. 

The meeting of the Carders and Spinners’ Sec- 
tion of the South Carolina Division, held at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., last Saturday, was well attended 
and the discussions were active and along practi- 
cal lines. 

The textile industry of the South owes a debt 
of gratitude to Marshall Dilling, the Executive 
Secretary of the Southern Textile Association. 

While Mr. Dilling does not attend all of the 
Division meetings, he is the directing force be- 
hind them, and he has much to do with shaping 
the programs. 

For the good of the Association, we hope it 
will be many years before Marshall Dilling relin- 
quishes the position which he has filled so well 
and through which he has been able to render a 
distinct service to the textile industry. 
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Gorman Speaks 


Francis J. Gorman, president of the United 
Textile Workers, recently said in Washington, 


‘A lot of people are going to get hurt” before the cam- 
paign between the A. F. of L. and CIO to enroll textile 
workers is ended. 


Francis J. Gorman sold the United Textile 
Workers to the CIO and received as his compen- 
sation a sizeable monthly salary. 

As long as that salary continued, he offered 
no opposition to the CIO, but a court decision 
declared his sale illegal and he was kicked out. 

He is now trying to take the United Textile 
Workers away from the CIO and heaps abuse 
upon his former friends. Francis J. Gorman is 
both a parasite and a blatherskite, and the soon- 
er the A. F. of L. applies the boot to the seat of 
Gorman’s pants, the better they will stand be- 
fore the textile employees and employers of the 
South. 


Large Mail Order Sales 


Robert E. Wood, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Sears, Roebuck & Co., recently an- 
nounced to his stockholders that this season’s 
sales are the largest in the history of the com- 
pany and that profits for the first quarter were 
about double those of the same period last year. 

When retail sales are large, stocks of goods are 
being depleted and must be replenished. If 
other merchants are having the same experience 
as Sears, Roebuck & Co., it will not be long be- 
fore orders come through to the mills. 


A Constructive Move 


The Legislature of North Carolina has made 
a very constructive move in adopting a perma- 
nent revenue law. 

In the past, each legislature has had to start 
from the ground up and spend weeks fighting 
over each tax suggested, but future legislatures 
will consider only changes or modifications and 
save much time. 

Among the features of the permanent revenue 
law is a 3% general sales tax, with exemptions 
on only a few basic foods, and a 6 cents per gal- 
lon tax on gasoline. 

While other State legislatures argue over the 
advisability of a general sales tax, the people of 
North Carolina have become convinced that it 
is a fair tax, and the opposition is now so small 
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as to be given little consideration. The State 
spends money for schools, police, roads, etc., and 
the sales tax simply means that everyone who 
benefits by such expenditures contributes some- 
thing to the expense. 

The permanent revenue law of North Caro- 
lina, a State which only permits its legislature 
to meet once every two years, is a constructive 
move and will be a great time saver. 


Textile Golf Tournament 


A Textile Golf Tournament, sponsored by the 
TEXTILE BULLETIN and the SOUTHERN KNIT- 
TER, will be held at the Carolina Golf Club, near 
Charlotte, on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
June 9th, 10th and 11th, and if this tournament 
is a success it will be held annually hereafter. 

The tournament is primarily for textile manu- 
facturers and it is our ambition to have as par- 
ticipants in the mill presidents, 
treasurers sers and em- 
ployeg 


{) 
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whether it be composed of textile manufacturers 
or machinery and supply representatives, there 
will be prizes for the winner and the runner-up. 
There will be no consolation flights. 

We have arranged this tournament for Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday so that little time would be 
lost from the mills. Most golfers play on Sun- 
day and without playing the finals on Sunday, 
another day away from the mill would be re- 
quired. 

We hope that mill officials will encourage their 
employees to enter this tournament and we hope 
that many mill presidents and treasurers will fur- 
ther its real purpose by entering themselves. We 
also hope that all large mills will enter teams. 

Full details of the First Annual Textile Golf 
Tournament will be found on pages 22 and 24 of 
this issue. 


Giving Glamor to Cotton Goods 


The cotton textile industry is indebted to Life 
for a very fine effort on behalf of a greater use of 
cotton goods. 

The May 8th issue of Life features eight pages 
of illustrations and discussion of the quality and 
style of modern cotton goods, including many 
beautiful dresses. 


PA Workers Strike Over Having 
to Carry Tools 


WPA workmen at new high school athletic 


meld at Travelers Rest, S. C., struck because 


they were compelled to carry their tools to and 
from a toolhouse on the edge of the athletic field. 
We assume that they did not mind leaning on 
e shovels after they were brought to them but 
"y struck against having to go and get their 
ns of support. 


W. E. Beattie Memorial 


n June 4th and with appropriate ceremonies, 
ynument to the late W. E. Beattie, president 
1¢ Piedmont Manufacturing Company, will 
veiled at Piedmont, S. C. 

P. Jacobs, of Clinton, and D. W. Daniel, of 
son College, are scheduled as the speakers, 
’.C. Cothran, of Greenville, will preside. 
ister Willie’ Beattie, as he was affection- 
<snown, was held in high esteem by the em- 
s of the Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
and it is very appropriate that a monu- 
feo him should be placed in their midst. 
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Mill News 


LYNCHBURG, Va.—The local unit of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation will be closed through the month of 
May because of unsettled market conditions, L. L. Lang- 
ley, vice-president in charge of operations, said April 
28th. 


PORTERDALE, Ga.—The Bibb Manutacturing Company 
has built an addition with 100,000 square feet, in which 
new machinery will be installed, the space being ample 
for 250 additional looms. 


Wrnona, Miss.—Brought to Winona under Mississip- 
pi’s plan for balancing agriculture with industry, a new 
The Winona 


Sanders. of 


factory is soon to begin operation here. 
Bedspread Company, operated by R. D. 
Jackson, and a group of New York associates, 
in the manufacture of spreads, bath mats and smilar prod- 
ucts. 


will engage 


LEXINGTON, N.. C.—Erlanger Cotton Mills, of this 
reported to the secretary of state of North Caro- 
$8,612.50 in lobbyist’s fees 


place, 
lina that it paid a total 


and expenses during the 1939 general assembly of N. C. 


The payments, all to Lexington attorneys or law firms, 


were in connection with defeating an effort to extend the 


city limits of Lexington so as to include the mills and 


village. 
BIRMINGHAM. Ata.—Further modernization of 

Avondale 

half a million dollars this year, 


_chairman of the board of the 


is now under way, com 
ments Donald Comer 
dale Mills. 
in every plant is also being installed. 

Mr. Comer comments that this program is ‘ust follows 
ing the 
up-to-date machinery. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Victor Monaghan Company re 
ports for the year ended March 31, 1939, a net profit 
$113,987, after depreciation, as compared with a n 
profit of $370,879 in the preceding fiscal year. 

Earnings for the year just ended are equivalent, a 
preferred dividends, to $1.57 a share on 49,372 comt 
shares outstanding, as against $6.76 a common share 
the in the 1937 fi 
vear. 


same number of common shares 


HARTSVILLE, S. C.—Judge Frank K. Myers, in 
District Court at Charleston, has announced he w 
file an order granting the Hartsville Print & Dye W 
of Hartsville, 60 days in which to file a plan of reo 
zation under Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act. 
terminated a three-day hearing on a petition of a 
holders’ committee to dissolve an injunction against 
closure of a mortgage securing the bonds. 

The committee seeks to terminate the 77B proce 
under which Hartsville Print & Dye Works has 
operating since July 1, 1935. 


the 


and Cowikee Mills, expected to cost more thar 


Avon4 
Long draft roving to take care of such needg 


usual line of keeping the plants modernized with 


1939, the Fisher- 


and since 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—On May l, 
Beck Hosiery Mills was placed in bankruptcy, 
that time the machinery and equipment have been sold 
and moved away. 


using around 
of rayon fabrics. 


SANForD, N. C.—Sanford Cotton Mills, 
70 looms has started the manufacture 
While the company maintains around 500 looms, rayons 
will be manufactured on only this number. 


CHESTER, S. C_—Twenty modern residences are being 
constructed at the Eureka Mills Plant of the Springs 
Cotton Mills. Ten will be five-room residences and ten 
will be four-room. 


Newry, S. C.—The Courtenay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which was recently purchased by J. B. Abney and 


again. and in the 


all 
les ane 
dur- 


interests, has begun operation 
very near future 5 
This_ mill, whi 
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THIS Daving HAS BEEN MADE 
— 


ON OVER 5,750,000 SPINDLES equipped with 
Saco-Lowell Better Draft Units. Not only do these 
units make stronger, more even, and _ better-looking 
yarn, but do it with less ends down and less waste. 


A CONCRETE EXAMPLE is a large South Carolina 
mill with 31,440 spindles of Saco-Lowell Better Draft 
Spinning attaining the production formerly requiring 
40,608 conventional spindles, and in addition 78 roving 


frames are no longer needed. 


MANY SIMILAR RESULTS in Europe, South America, 


and other countries are convincing evidence that, of 


all the long draft available today, more than any other 
does the Saco-Lowell Better Draft meet the demands 
of mills insistent on economy in operation, eftective- 
ness in drafting, simplicity in construction, and adapt- 
ability to all the commercial cottons used today, re- 
gardless of character or origin. 

SACO-LOWELL BETTER DRAFT SYSTEM is equally 
efficient on synthetic staple fibres and mixtures of this 
material with cotton. 


OUR ENGINEERS and technicians will gladly co- 
Operate with mills interested in improving their oper- 
ating conditions, or assuring their profits through a 


well planned modernization program. 


1. A DEFINITE BREAK DRAFT assured by two 


positively weighted rolls with highly effective fibre- 


holding and fibre-drafting surfaces. 


2. A CONTROL ROLLER feeds the shorter fibres 
with regularity, and allows the longer strength-giving 


ones to be drawn from the strand without breakage. 


ae A CARRIER APRON whose single function is 
transporting the strand of unlocked fibres. It has noth- 
ing to do with the drafting, and its performance is 


unaffected by age or atmospheric conditions. 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Do Doublings Effect Roving Quality? 
Editor: 


Since I first started work in a cotton mill I have always 
heard that the more doublings given the sliver and roving 
in the card room the more even the work would be. I 
accepted this as a fact, since it seemed logical, but the 
other day I was talking to a man who argued that mills 
could get along just as well with a lot less doubling than 
they now do, and that the final yarn would look and be 
better. 

I am wondering if there is any real basis for this man’s 
argument, or whether it is just a pet notion of his. 


T. M. M. 


Reply 
Editor: 

The question of the proper number of doublings to get 
the best yarn is one that has been bothering all of us for 
a long time, and there are so many other things involved 
in the matter until I don’t believe that it will ever be 
possible to say that a certain number of doublings will be 
proper for any particular yarn or mill. 

We all know that the more processes that cotton has to 
go through the more likelihood there is of damaging the 
fibers. So it stands to reason that if the doublings are 
reduced there will be fewer chances of damaging the fiber. 
However, just the cutting out of doublings will not neces- 
sarily help unless steps are taken to improve on the even- 
ness of the sliver or roving. 

Doubling, as everyone should know, merely serves the 
purpose of evening out thick or thin places that have oc- 
curred at some previous process, and would be unneces- 
sary if an absolutely uniform card sliver. could be pro- 
duced. Since this is impossible, at least at present, the 
number of doublings that are necessary to get maximum 
evening of the sliver largely depends on the condition of 
the drawing and roving frames. 

If the opening and carding has been done properly and 
the card sliver reaches the drawing in first class condition. 
with a minimum of variation from standard, I can see no 
reason why one process of drawing is not entirely suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes of evening. I say this be- 
cause I have tried it and found that it worked satisfac- 
torily. If the mill is equipped with the new controlled 
drawing the results will be even better. 

After leaving the drawing the amount of doubling 
would depend entirely on the equipment of the mill with 
regard to drafting possibilities and also on the count of 
roving desired. If long draft roving frames are used there 
will likely be only one doubling following the drawing, 
and this should be sufficient. However, it has been my 


experience that with long draft roving frames it is better 
to use double process drawing, rather than single process. 

If the mill is equipped with the conventional type of 
roving frames there may be as many as 16 total doublings, 
following the drawing, before the roving goes to the spin- 
ning room, though 8 is more the average. The use of 
double roving in the creel of the roving frames acts mostly 
to in some measure correct the faults of the machine 
immediately preceding it. In other words, the doubling 
at the intermediate is largely for the purpose of evening 
up thick and thin places made on the slubber, etc. 

On conventional draft roving frames, making fine rov- 
ing, it may be necessary to have as many as 488 dou- 
blings; on very coarse numbers it may be possible to get 
by with only 72 doublings, providing the yarn can be spun 
from slubber roving. 

On the new types of long draft roving frames, at least 
some of them, it is possible to get fairly fine roving counts 
with. as little as 12 doublings (where only one process of 
drawing is used, which is not to be preferred in my opin- 
ion). With two processes of drawing there will be only 
72 doublings. It has been my experience that the long 
draft roving frames, with the smaller number of dou- 
blings, give a better and more uniform yarn than is ordi- 
narily obtained on the conventional frames, using the 
larger number of doublings. Geo. R. S. 


Uneven Laps and Bad Selvage on Pickers 


Editor: 


I have only recently taken over the job as overseer of 
carding at this mill, and find that the picker laps are com- 
ing off in what I consider bad condition. The selvages 
are ragged and uneven, and the variation in weight 
throughout the lap is too much. 

Having never been faced with this particular condition 
in the other mills in which I have worked, I have not been 
able to get the laps in as good shape as I want them. 
Could you refer me to someone who might be able to give 
me some suggestions that would straighten me out on this 


trouble. 


Effect of pH Control of Humidifier Water 
Editor: 


Recently I overheard a conversation in which a mill 
superintendent stated that he eliminated any need for 
conditioning of his filling before weaving merely by con- 
trolling the pH value of the water supplying his humidi- 
fiers throughout the mill. I am wondering if it is possible 
to entirely eliminate kinky filling by this method, and if 
it is possible, how to go about it. E. B. R. 
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Ceilings and Walls painted 
with Light-Reflecting 
SAVE-LITE 


Better light, better sight . . . better work, fewer errors, 
lower production costs—that's an axiom in modern 
plant management. 

And the first step to better light... perfect light 
conditioning ...is ceilings and walls painted with 
lastingly white Sherwin-Williams Save - Lite. 

Whatever the type of textile work you do, you'll 
find a Save-Lite specially formulated to stand up, 
keep its high light reflecting whiteness under the 
most “difficult” conditions prevailing in your plant. 

Let the Sherwin-Williams painting technician make 
a survey of your buildings. He'll tell you 
exactly which kind of Save-Lite you need 
and where you need it. No obligation. 
Or write for the Sherwin-Williams “Plant 
Conditioning Report.” It is free. Address 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio and all principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SAVE-LITE 
THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT 


YOU WON'T BE “CAUGHT NAPPING” IF You 
pepenp on ASHWORTH NAPPER CLOTHING 


We are pioneers in the American Napper 
clothing field. Voluminous case histories of past 
experience and a practical “napper man” on our 
service staff make it possible for us to intelli- 
gently analyze your napper clothing problems 
Adequate production facilities and a sizeable 
stock of standard constructions also enable us 
to solve them quickly. 


Whether your requirements are for napper 
clothing, card clothing or other similar products, 
you can depend on Ashworth for an uninterrupt- 
ed supply, prompt repairs, and ready availability 
because of— 


3 FACTORIE 


ASHWORTH BROS., 
Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLO 


Factories, Repair Sho and Distributi 
Textile 


INC. 
ING CO. 


Points as above 
Co., Da 


> 
6 REPAIR SHO 
Tors TRIBUTING POINTS. 
TH 
ng 

ply 

Sonted. SH AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool 
Mach 7 and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Na oe 
Clothing and Card Clothing for Special 

ic Wire and Garnet Wire Sole Distrib 
etallic Wire Lickerins and Top Flats 


_Announcing 


| 
The onpeni f arehouse 
le opening o warehouse in 
| Greenville, 5. 0. where parts for | 
| 
| all makes of [Traverse and Holler 
j 


Cotton Card brinders will be 


stocked together with Emery | 


H. 5. HUY & SUN CUMPANY 


Mass. 


Filleting. 


Worcester, breenville. 


cr 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 


Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


: 


WANTED 
USED 5-Foot Saco-Lowell SLASHER Cylinders! 


In Answering State Where Located, Condition, and 
Price. 


Address “Buyer” 
i Care Textile Bulletin 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill News 


GREENSBORO, N, C.—The Armco Finishing Company, 
Inc., filed in Guilford County Court a certificate changing 
its principal office to Guilford County from Alamance 
County, a move approved recently by the directors. ‘The 
certificate is signed by Britt M. Armfield as vice-president 
and Ben Cone as secretary. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—A record attendance of the pre- 
ferred stockholders of the Hunter Manutacturing & Com- 
mission Company, 19353, 
was present to give unanimous approval to the course of 
liquidation as directed by Donald Comer, of Birmingham 
and New York, and his board of trustees. The 
approved a plan to ask the Guilford Superior Court to 
extend the statutory time of liquidation for three years 
after June 16, when it was due to expire. 


in process of liquidation since 


also 


Rock Hitt, S$. C.—The municipal council at a recent 
meeting voted unanimously to place in circulation resi- 
dent freeholders’ petitions calling for an election for the 
issuance of $65,000 worth of general obligation bonds to 
finance the construction of waterworks facilities for the 
enlargement of the existing city-owned waterworks plant 
at the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Company on 
Stewart Street. The finishing company, desiring further 
to expand and thereby add 200 workers to its pay roll, 
has asked the city to provide a million more gallons of 
water a day. 

T. Pauts, N. ¢ Under a decree by Federal Judge 
I. M. Meekins, filed in United States District Court in 
Fayetteville, John H. Small, of Washington, N. C., has 
been appointed receiver for St. Pauls Cotton Mill Com- 
pany, Inc. 

The receiver was directed to take possession of the mill 
property, ‘sell out the personal property, including stock 
of goods on hand and supplies, and to report to the court 
a list of real estate, the amount of liens against it, and 
his recommendation as to the advisability and time of 
selling the real estate. 


SENECA, 5. C.—The Lansdale Company, of Providence, 
R. I., but which operates a plant at Seneca has secured 
a loan of $1,024,000 through the Providence National 
Bank. It is announced that $824,000 will be used to pay 
a R. F. C. loan and the remainder will be used to pur- 
chase plant equipment. It is not known how much of 
the new machinery will be installed at Seneca. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Ballinger Company, Philadelphia, is 
architect for the proposed filter plant to be erected at 
American Viscose Corporation’s rayon plant here and 
which will more than double the capacity of present filter- 
ing facilities. 

Plans call for enlargement of the filtering capacity by 
the installation of four of the latest type concrete filters 
with a capacity of 2,800 gallons a minute. The capacity 
of filters now is about 2,000 gallons. A new sedimenta- 
tion basin will be housed in the proposed addition. 
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CIBA AND CIBANONE 


MICRO POWDERS 
for 
4 
2 PIGMENT DYEING ; 
PASTEL SHADES 
| a may now be dyed with A om: 
raw stock. beams or 
| INCORPORATED é tes by the use of 
: CIBA AND CIBANONE 4 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY a9 
BASLE | 
VAT BYES OF 


= 
MACHINERY | 
7 
FOR SALE 
Hireay American Textile Vacuum Air Compressor—22” 
x 
j 1—Angle American Cook Pat. Vacuum Card Stripper Tank. 
1—60”—7’ Single Cylinder Slasher—Phillips. 


1—60"—7° x 5’ Cylinder Slasher—Roller Bearings. 
5 Beam Creel—Phillips & Lowell Equipment. 


1—60"—7° x 5° Cylinder Slasher—Roller Bearings. 
5 Beam Creel—Lowell. 


3—24 Roll—Davis & Furber Planetary Nappers. 
1—36 Roll—80” Woonsocket Planetary Napper. 
3—40” Curtis & Marble Cloth Folders—36” Fold. 
1—36” Book-folding Machine. 

1—36” Board Winding Machine. 


| Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers i 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 


The above machinery is in first class running condition and | 
{ purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 


is being offered at sacrifice prices 


Durham Cotton Mfg. 
Company 
C. C. Johnson, Sec. and Asst. Treas. 


owing to the extra length of the fibres. 
We manufacture all types of textile leathers for | 
cotton, woolen. worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. ! 


| 145 High St. Boston, Mass. | 
Southern Representatives 
Ernest F. Culbreath Herbert Booth 
Durham, N. X. f0O2 Com. Bank Bidg. Claridge Manor Apts. | 
Charlotte, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


~ - — 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 4 | 
CuICAGO 
> i 
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i Evergreens and Shrubbery 
Rhododendron, Kalmia, Azalea, 
Hemilo« kK. Boxwood, W hite Pine, 
= 5-4 ft. One dozen assorted plants, } 
: : $10.00. Order quickly from adver- 
tisement. Prompt shipment j Wh 
Deep Gap Garden Nursery ere a — appears opposite the advertisement does not 
i Deep Gap, N. C. | 
age "age 
‘me e oO. 4 ; 4 
PAUL B. EATON Akron Belting Co. 
“tae eee : American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. Laurel Soap Mig Co., Ine, 52 
| 514 Munsey Bidg American Moistening Co Loper, Ralph E. 62 
Washington, D C i American Paper Tube Co. . 
Former Member Examining Corps " Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 4 McGill Mfg. Co. . ; 
Ashworth Bros. 35 Merrow Machine Co., The 
Moreland Sizing Co 44 
FOR SALE—3 Curtis & Marble cloth fold- R 
ers for 48, 44, and 38-inch goods. If in- ‘jahnson Co. ee ane National Aniline & Chemical Co. - 4 
terested communicate with Gradv Ral- Baily, Joshua L. & ‘ oO 40 National Lead Co : 
lenger, Used Textile Machinery & Sup- National Oil Products Co 
lies, Greenville, 5. C 3 National R = eler Co 47 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 10. Mills Co. 
| ror Kiyn Perfex Corp. 39 New England Bob bin & Shuttle Co. 44 
WATER LILIES, hardy, for ponds, pools Inc. N. ¥. & N. J. Lub ricant Co — 
y and large tubs: Gladstone, large white: utterworth & Sons Co., H. W Noone, Wm. R. & Co. ' 
pink; Morning Glory, light pink: Mexi- Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 41 
cana, yellow Pyvemy. vellow: Sunrise. (arolina Refractories Co. 
vellow large st hardy lilv: HBeyptian., Carter, Inc... A. B —O— 
lotus pink ioc each Water plants; Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. Inc. 46 Ola D d 
‘4 water pop ve llow Pi ke re] pliant (“harlotte Leather Belting Co. ominion | Box { ., Ine. 16 
blue: floating heart, yellow: parrot’s Chelsea Onyx OH & Chemical Co. 
4 feather water fern—water iris 10% Ciba Co., In ae p 
‘ each or 6 for ith $1.00 dozen Peren- Clark P (o> lishing Co. - hae pet 
nials: Veronica, blue; Ranuneulus, yvel- Clinton Co 27 Parks-Cramer Co. 
low: Narcissus, white: J: nquils, vellow Commercial Credit Co. Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc 
Kvening primrose pink; 6 varieties (‘orn Products Refining Co. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
German iris; Day lilies sunset colors; Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Powers Regulator Co. 41 & 49 i 
Red, black, vellow-berried raspberries (Curran & Barry 40) Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. & 
Vinca minor, vinca major blue—Any Cutler Co., Roger W. . Back Cover ; 
doze Ti. oh fine old > boxwood Pure Oil Co The - 
specimens. Address Mrs. T. T. Hester. 
Roxboro, N.C. ting Traveler Co. 48 
veering, Milliken & Co., Inc 40 R. I. Tool C 
DeWitt Hotels -—- Rice Dobby Chain ("o. = é 
- C 27 Ritz Carlton Hotel 
Taper (Corporation 17 
Saco-Lowell Filling Dronstield. Bros 
. tuke Power (Co : Saco-Lowell Shops 29 
Order for Philippines Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 26 Sseydel Chemical Co. 48 
DuPont de Ne mours, I. & Co Sevdel-Woolle & Co. 
Fine Chemicals De ‘pt. She rw in- Williams Co. 
sion 23 o., The 
of the Saco-Lowell Shops, has return- Duro Metal Products Co. 4g Snap-On Tools Corp. 50 
secony Vacuum Oil (Co 
ed from the Philippine Islands, where —E— Solvay Sales Corp 
he has been one of three technical Eaton, Paul B. 
experts assisting the Government in Emmons Loom Harness Co Ry. 
J an advisory capacity for the Pacific Bales Co. 50 Staley Sales Corp 4 
Commercial Company. Mr. Blais- Stein, Hall 
a dell has heen in charge of spinning Mesrack Co Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 4] | 
> Foster Machi —  ptevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 40 
department installation, with W. P. jester Mac Co. 25 Stewart Iron Works 
Brock in charge of loom installations Frederick Iron & Steel Go “4a eee : 
and D. E. Kelley as general mechan- —G— Terrell Machine Co. § 
ical work representative. Garland Mfg. Co, 3 zAf&xas Co., Th 4 
reneral Coal Co 43 Te xtile Banking ("o. 
It has been announced there that General Dyestuff Corp. Finish ng Maehinery Co 
; extile Shop, The 36 
40,000 more spindles are to be in- Blectric - Textile Specialty Co. us 
stalled in mills being started on the Gil se 19 Tide Water Associated Oil Co 
islands, for which money has been  Grasselli: Chemical Co... The. 
appropriated and part of which order Mille, Belting Co. 39 Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
is to be put through immediately at !f Refining Co. Universal Winding Co. . 4 
the plant of the Saco-Lowell Shops 
“re H & B American Machine % 
he 4 Hart Products hine Co 13 Vanderbilt Hotel 
Mr. Blaisdell has been in the Phil- Hauser Stander Tank Co.. The 
ippines for the past nine months. On Hermas Machine 
his return trip he visited Hong Kong, Co. 59 
Honolulu, Vancouver, and other im- E. F. & Co. 
ougnhton Wool Co. "AK. Inc. 
5 portant ports. He reports that a Howard Bros, Mfe. Co 19 Watson-Williams Mfe. (Co. . 
od manv factories are being started Hubinger Co., The white 40 
fr —J— Macnine orks 7 
in the Philippines, with funds from = j,c.. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 59 
on Lumber o. o4 Win: lle & Co. H 


the 30 million dollars appropriated Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Inc...Front Cover Wolf, Jacques & ¢ 
Wytheville Woolen Mills 


Jones Machi: Tool Co., The ov 
by the U. S. Government for provid- 
ing the Philippines with industries. 
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Classified Department 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 

' are constantly improved That's | 

; why Batson serves many of the 
large progressive and exacting 

mills 

| 


Start now with any size order 
| 


COTTON CLASSER, 34 years old, with 5 
years’ experience with large 
mill. deatres position as cotton classer 
with Southern mill. Experienced in both 
cotton and cotton wast Address 
“Classer,”’ care Textile Bulletin 


—_— 


' WANTED 


To contact salesman who calls on 
j Textile Mills in the Soythern Area. ; 


Write Confidential 
i P. O. Box 684 Lynchburg, Va. i 


with a reputable 
Textile Industrs 
rraduaté years o 


oe 


FOR SALE 


We carry a complete line of 
HIGH GRADE Used and Re- 
built Machine Shop Equipment. 


LET US HAVE YOUR 
INQUIRIES 


JONES MACHINE TOOL 
COMPANY 
528 E. Front St., Cincinnati, O. 


as Sales Engineer 
oncern dealing with 


WANTED—Position 


experience in Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing 
Textile Bulletin 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 
needs, insuring a 
perfect fit. . A 
perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 

long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE company 


Manufocturers of Leather Belting 


l man, college 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


S. T. A. Piedmont Division Discusses Spun 
Rayon—New Developments 
(Continued from Page 18) 
hard on the travelers, dnd you have to change them. We 
vet very good results. We have been running it for three 
years, and we have had our ups and downs, but we are 

now getting along very nicely. 

Mr. Dilline: 
rayon? 

Mr. Wiliams: 
making some goods now 156 sley. 

Mr. Dilling: Gentlemen, are there any questions you 
want to ask Mr. Williams? 

A Member: 
the spinning? 

Mr. Williams: We run both, according to the num- 
ber. For fine numbers we run double roving. 


How fine numbers have you spun on 


We are 


The finest we ran was 44's. 


Do you run double roving or single in 


Mr. Brannan: TI should like to ask Mr. Williams what 
draft on his finisher roving frames and spinning he has 
that he has been able to set for 2” staple. On the kind 
with which I have had my experience I have never been 
able to get out that far. 


Mr. Williams: Well, we have the Woonsocket speeder 
and Whitin drawing and Woonsocket slubber. The way 
we work it on our drawing is that we take one roller out. 
We get extra good results on the drawing. As to the 
speeder, I built the machine myself. I fooled with it a 
couple of years. We get extra good results from those 
frames, and now I am trying to handle the rayon in the 
same way. 


Dull and Bright Luster 


Mr. Bridges: 
for your rayon mixtures with cotton? 
several different lusters in rayon? 


Do you have any preference in the luster 
Are there not 


Mr. Williams: 


Mr. Bridges: Does the luster make any difference in 
the appearance of the goods? 

Mr. Williams: Most men specify dull or bright rayon. 
We use the bright. The customer usually specifies. 

Question: Do you find short draft better in the spin- 
Which would be best? 
Well, I don’t know; I have tried both 
We run about 5 on the drawing, then 
6 on the slubber, then 6.5 on the speeder. I run my jack 
about 7.5. 


Oh, yes, you can get it bright or dull. 


ning? 


Mr. Wiliams: 


ways on rayon. 


what is your draft in spinning? 


Mr. Williams: 
roving about 12. 


Question: 


On the single about 7 and on double 


Mr. Brannan: With what draft on your short draft 
spinning, or on long draft, do you find you get the best 
results? 


Mr. Williams: Well, we figure from 6.5 to 7 on the 
speeders. I have been above that, but for good weaving 
on heavy construction I think we get better yarn the 
other way. Then on double creel we run from 11.5 to 12. 


Mr. Brannan: 1 used a Washburn wooden roll, one- 
piece saddle. This happened to be on 25's warp. I 
drafted 20.5 on double and 16.66 on single. We were 
weaving 64/60, 100 per cent 1.5 denier, 1%” staple. 
That was Viscose rayon, and also the Italian type. There 
was very little difference in the rayon. It made an ex- 
cellent product for print goods. 

Mr. Williams: 1 would not undertake to do anything 
like that on my 30's to 44’s. 


Mr. Brannan: 
Mr. Williams: 


Mr. Brannan: Our experience has been that you can 
draft further and make a better piece of yarn with 1.5 


(Continued on Page 42) 


On my 30's I drafted 16.66. 


We do not draft that high. 


40 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—With a single exception, the gray cloth 
market has been dull for the past several weeks, the ex- 
ception being the 40-inch 48 x 48, 3.75 yard sheeting, 
which has been active under orders from the bagging 
trade. 


The demand for this bagging material is the result of 
a combination of factors, according to observers, who 
attribute it both to the narrowing spread between the 
cotton containers and a similar container of jute and to 
continued promotion among users in the South to spur 
on sales of cotton bagging. 


It is reported that today the spread between cotton 
and jute bags is only about $5.00 per thousand, as com- 
pared with $15.00 to $20.00 more for cotton only a few 
months ago. However, even before the recent sharp rises 
in burlap prices, it was noted that cotton bags were gain- 
ing favor, and this was believed to be the result of a cam- 
paign to increase the uses of cotton in all fields, but par- 
ticularly in the bagging field. 


In spite of the dullness of the market, there has been 
little change in prices very recently. Reasons given for 
this have been varied as much as the reasons advanced 
for the market not reacting favorably toward the lessen- 
ing of the tension in Europe and the upward trend of 
the securities markets and industrial indexes. 


Spinnable cotton continues to be scarce, and mills are 
forced to pay a premium for the better grades. This 
has probably had some effect on the reluctance of the 
mills to shade prices at this time, as well as the fact that 
it is reported that most mills are not able to show a profit 
on operations with prices at their present levels. 


The recommended 32'2 cent minimum wage continues 
to have an unsettling effect on the market and probably 
will continue to do so until such time as it is really put 
into effect and the mills have had time to accurately judge 
its effect on their production costs. 


Reports of the proposed control plan for print cloths 
are that more and more looms have signified approval 
of the plan. At this time it ts reported that about 80 
per cent of the looms favor such control, and that would 
mean that only 15 per cent will have to be signed up in 
order to put the plan into effect, since 95 per-cent of the 
looms are required to make it effective. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 
lad \ 


4 

Philadelphia-~—The position of cotton yarns has im- 

proved somewhat during the past few weeks, and ap- ; 
parently the supply of yarn that was selling at less than 

the majority of the mills asking price has been exhausted « 


or at least is at such a low level that standard yarn spin- 
ners are no longer concerned about it. 


4 While production of combed yarn has been greater than | | 
‘ orders booked for the past several weeks, it is noticed that | ; 

mills are not accumulating any considerable yarn supply, | Indicating and Recording 4 


and deliveries are holding up well in most all cases. 
: Reflecting still the uncertainty surrounding the possi- 
bilities of unfavorable action of the Wage and Hour 
Board and the instability of the cotton markets, mills 
are not willing to accept orders at present prices for de- 
livery later than June. Buyers in general have shown 


Only a few of our indicating and | 
recording thermometers are shown 
here. We also make a complete line 
of Thermometer-Regulators which 7 
Indicate and Control temperature 


themselves willing to pay more for yarn than they were or Record and Control temperature. g 
a month ago, but they are still not willing to go up far Write for Bulletin 2335—THE - 
/ enough to assure themselves of an adequate supply of POWERS REGULATOR CO., 1032 ? 
varn later than July. Ji iT tand ird Bidg. (REENSBORO, 
N.C. Offices in 47 Cities——-See your 
j Reliable sources have indicated that there is little like- | phone directory - 
Z lihood of the minimum wage of 32' cents going into ef- * 
‘ 
fect on July Ist, as was recommended by the committee, 7 
| but the more important suppliers of yarns are not taking 7 
‘ many chances on this report, and are unwilling to book ( 
< large business later than that date. y 
a Customers who a month ago were shopping about for re 
numerous small lots of fair quality yarns at below gen- P 
eral market cost have in many cases returned to their “j 
var 
regular supply. They have found that the supply of ; 
such yarn is low at this time, and the expense of shopping | 
around, as well as the lower quality of the available 7 
stocks, have discouraged any further ventures of this | 
type. 
In the carded yarn groups, prices are responding nar- : 
rowly to minor changes in volume of buying. At times ; 
the knitters come in for yarn and suppliers stiffen their : 
: asking prices accordingly. At other times the action 
; seems predominant in weaving yarns. There is as yet no 
‘ broadening of demand such as would cause a general up- 
. ward movement of yarn quotations. In the South in : 
; recent weeks considerable ‘missionary work” has been 
: done among weak sellers. 
INTEGRITY | 
in the manufacture of 
Ring Travelers and in z 
our dealings with the 
: Mills, this has been our 
reputation for over thirty 
years. 
53" 
§ 
| Our Southern 
| GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 t 
Greenville, S. C. 
| D. J. QUILLEN 7 
Box 443 
Spartanburg. S. C. 
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“FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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7000 P 


C.A. Auffmordt & bo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
PARR AVENUE 
NEW YUHA CITY 


clors 


New England Hepresentative 
HERNARD B. BUTLER 
75 Cheney Street 


Newport, N. H. 


Southern Hepresentative 
S. L. DIGGLE, JR. 
See Hawthorne Lane 


Charlotte, N. C. 


MOCCASIN 
BRONZE 


Durable-Serviceable 
for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 

Manufacturers of the famous 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOcCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


See “Southern Sources of Supply” for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue. 


Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 

Eye Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


[RHODE ISLAND [Toor 


Established 1834 


S. T. A. Piedmont Division Discusses Spun 
Rayon—New Developments 


(Continucd from Page 39) 


denier 114” staple with rayon than with 114” Sea Island 
cotton. 


Mr. Wiliams: What multiple do you use? 


Mr. Brannan: 1 use 3.5 in the warp and from 2.75 to 
3.0 in the filling. We cut our spindle speed from 9,600 
down to about 8,000. 


Mr. Williams: You have to do that on account of the 
twisting? 

Mr. Brannan: Yes. We ran then about eight turns 
above what the spindle makers recommended for that 
particular number. But it ran very satisfactorily. 


Handling of Spun Rayon Waste 


N. G. Hardie, General Supt., Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 

Charlotte: I should like to ask Mr. Williams what 
waste he puts back in his regular spun rayon—that is, 
what process waste he puts in and to how high a percent- 
age he puts it in. 


Mr. Williams: We put practically all our waste back 
but do not run it in our fine numbers. We run a lot of 
noils, so we run the waste in that. 


Mr. Hardie: What waste would you use in making 
that 156 sley you were talking about? 

Mr. Williams: We put all the drawing waste back in 
But we do not take out any strips. 

Mr. Bridges: Was that straight rayon, or was it a 
mixture, with the extra process? 

Mr.Wiliams: Spun rayon. 

Mr. Bridges: Straight rayon? 


Mr. Williams: That is right. If you are going to run 
a mixture then you have to have more processes. 


Mr. Bridges: You think, then, by running more proc- 
esses, even though it is mixed, it would be better? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 


L. L. Blaylock, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Erlan- 
ger Cotton Mill, Lexington, N. C.: You spoke about not 
having and strips. What method do you use for getting 
rid of strips? 


Mr. Williams: We set our stripping plate. Then we 
slow the flats down. We have eliminated practically all 
our strips. 


Mr. Blaylock: When you do use strips and put them 
back in, in what do you put them? 


Mr. Williams: I run them in coarse numbers and 
plaits. 

Mr. Blaylock: You spoke about short draft in your 
spinning room. Do you have any long draft? 


Mr. Williams: Everything is short draft. 


Running Strips Back 


Mr. Brannan: Mr. Williams spoke about slowing his 
flats down. That is all right. But card cylinders and 
flats cost a lot of money. You can not put in either one 


for less than $100. ‘The slower you run your flats, the 
more subject you are to facing your cards. I took the 
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stripping comb in front, took the front brush out, and let | 
the strips go completely over my card in the direction | 
from the front. I got a rod that was the length from the 
front to the back, to the last stand that holds the top 
flat. I took that out and put one in that stuck out about | 
6 inches on the side. On the back plate of the hood, so to | 
speak, from the licker-in, I let those strips comb off on 
the licker-in body and feed back into the regular work, 
which would give an even feed with the waste returning 
into the card sliver. In doing that I had to change my 
draft. 
without that you will say I am all wet. 


I had to change 


my card sliver about five grains and had to change the) £ 


draft. I found that was the most practical way to run 
those card strips back, and then I did not have to have 
anybody fooling with them. 
have to have anybody to take them out. Just let them 
continuously feed back into the regular work. I had 75 
cards doing it and was able to do it until they put me on 
voiles. I do not know whether you are making any 
voiles or not, but you can not do it there. So don’t try. 


Mr. Wiliams: When your cylinder laps up if you go 


right back to the picker room you will find the trouble is 
caused -there. 


I mention these things because if you try to do it | 


In that way you do not. 


This one-process picking will not put a / 


rayon lap in first-class condition when it goes to the card. | 


The better condition you put that lap in, the less trouble 
you are going to have with your cards. When you see it 
jerking in, that is not caused by anything except an un- 
even lap. It is better to put that lap through another 


process in the picker room than to take it to your cards | 


and try to cure it. 


Mr. Dilling: 1 should like to ask if a lot of that does 
not depend upon the condition in which the rayon is re- 
ceived. Some of it is in better condition than other lots? 

Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 
them up and let it lie. 
bale. 


We take our bales and open 
I do not think you can run it off a 
Some of it is packed closer. 

Mr. Dilling: Some of it is packed very tight? 

Mr, Williams: 
though, 
even a year ago. 

Mr. Blaylock: 1 want to ask Mr. 
speed he was running his card cylinder. 


Yes, sir. | would say that today, 


Mr. Brannan: 
speed of 165°: 


[ was running my card at a cylinder 
licker-in speed around 300. That was on 
a 52-grain sliver. With that particular speed the doffer 


had little trouble. 


A Member: How does that relation of card speed to 
licker-in affect your breaking strength? 

Mr. Brannan: We all know, and it is needless to say, 
that the more waste you get out of your cotton the better 
the breaking strength will be. But the average mill has 
found that, unless it is on voiles or a high grade of broad- 
cloth or something like that, due to the high cost of mate- 


rayon is in much better condition than it was | 


Brannan at what | 


rial the mill can make more money by returning the waste | 


into the goods, and it does not affect the quality of the 
goods enough so that it is noticeable—leaving out voiles 
and those other things. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
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Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 


with New Oiling 
Device three Sad- 
dles in one, also 
Dixon's 
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Atlanta Textile Club Formed nin, Cannon Mills; R. E. Douglass, Pacific Mills; J. 
Harry McGinty, Jr., J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Garnett 
C. Robey, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills; Charles 
Renner, Jr., Southbridge Finishing Co., D. Bernstein & 
son, Alexander & Strasbourger, J. W. Goddard & Sons, 
and Fabrics Sales Corp.; Wm. C. Horton, Jr., Patent 
Button Co.; Paul A. Young, Pacific Mills; William I. 
Hudson, Jr., Muscogee Mfg. Co. and Monument Mills: 
George W. Henderson, Factoring Division, Trust Co. of 
Georgia; Kenneth A. Meredith, representing various 
sweater mills; Tommie L. Osborne, Riegel Textile Corp.; 


R. K. Shepard, Kenneth A. Meredith; Claude E. Fitts, 


Atlanta, Ga.—Formation of the Atlanta Textile Club, 
during the first week in May, marked the first attempt in 
the history of the Atlanta market for this kind of co- 
operation. The club plans to hold a luncheon meeting 
on the first Monday of each month, and also to have 
semi-annual social meetings. 

At the first meeting Garnett C. Robey, representing the 
Riverside & Dan Rixer Cotton Mills, was elected presi- 
dent of the club. 


Other officers include: Robert A. McKay, representing 
Wellington, Sears Co., vice-president; and H. C. Allen, 3 
Jr., president of Sterling Textile Co., secretary-treasurer. Otis E. Hughes, representing Pacific Mills; Keith A. ; 
These officers will serve for the period until January 1, Quarterman, Hesslein & Co., Inc.; George M. Vaughan, 
1940. 


Sterling Textile Co.; Hiram C. Allen, Clarence T. Barrett 
Other action taken at the meeting was to advise that and Robert A. McKay. Wellington. Sears Co.: H. C. 
any visiting salesmen or representatives from other mar- Allen, Jr | 
kets who are in Atlanta on the first Monday of each 
month are cordially invited to attend the luncheons. 


, Sterling Textile Co., Iselin Jefferson Co., Lane 
Cotton Mill, J. W. Valentine Co., and Anniston Mfg. Co 

Those president at the meeting included: John H. youn moyie, Bliss Vabyan & 
Grobli, representing Cannon Mills; Thos. J. McKenna 4. Steinam Co., H. London & Co., and Atlanta Woolen 
and Thos. J. Nicholas, Pepperell Mfg. Co.; J. C. Gun- Mills; and Louis Lynch, Joshua L. Bailey & Co. 


Textile Industrial 
Specialties Chemicals 

Acids :— Chiorin 

WARP SIZING COMPOUNDS Calcium Chloride 
FOR COTTON AND RAYON Nitric, 
Oxalic, Sulphuric hosphates 7 

SOFTENERS OILS Alkolies Silicates 

PENETRANTS and Anhydrous Dairy Cleansers 
SHUTTLE DRESSING Alums Insecticides 
WETTING AGENTS j 
MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Ine. | 
SPARTANBURG, S. 

314 W. HENRY ST. Established 1908 PHONE 1872 } 


PRECISION 


Uniform in Quality 
Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN SHUTTLE 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUT HERN. REPRESENTATIVE - D. RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 
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How To Prevent Uneven Yarn 
(Continued from Page 20) 

good condition and the stop motions working properly. 
Set rolls for the staple being run. This can be done only 
by close observation and the use of a good sliver tester. 
Creeling drawing is important. (On carded yarn creel 
an equal amount of cans from stripped and unstripped 
cards.) After cleaning thoroughly, creel all of the draw- 
ing at one time. Run all ends through so as not to have 
any piecing in good work. Size drawing every four hours 
and change when one tooth in crown gear will put your 
sliver nearer the desired weight. 


Frames 

Frames must be kept in a good mechanical condition. 
Clean rolls and line stands every six months. Overhaul 
every twelve months. Check top rolls weekly. Keep all 
grooved and defective rolls out; keep ball bearings well 
oiled and in good condition. Incorrect tension causes 
uneven work. The overseer should know when and why 
the tension gear is changed. With correct tension you 
will have little trouble, provided you will keep your hu- 
midity regulated. Humidity is essential to correct ten- 
sion and even drafting. A good roving tester will elimi- 
nate much uneven roving. Test roving from each frame 
every month and when changing from one hank roving 
to another. Size eight bobbins from every frame on each 
shift and change where one tooth in crown gear will put 
your hank roving nearer the desired weight. Over draft- 
ing and incorrect roll setting causes much uneven yarn 
Only by close observation and with the help of a good 
roving tester can we arrive at the best draft and roller 
settings. Creeling is where much uneven work is made. 
See that the ends are spliced instead of lapping them. 

Spinning 

We may make almost perfect roving and then spin 
uneven yarn. Of course we must keep our frames in A-1 
condition. Overhaul every year. The overseer should 
check every frame carefully, seeing that the spindles are 
plumb, the guide wires are set correctly, and that all 
gears, cylinders, and traverse-motions are in A-1l condi- 
titon. Remove steel rolls at least every twelve months 
and clean. Line stands. Repair all worn and loose necks. 
Straighten all crooked rolls. Set rolls as closely as possi- 
ble without making cockled yarn. A good set of smooth 
top rolls is very important. Keep draft around ten or 
twelve if possible, preferably ten. Never draft excessive- 
ly. Work is “evened” by doubling and “unevened” by 
drafting. Other things to be watched are worn rings, 
worn out travelers, shaky bobbins, blunt skewers, weight 
levers partly resting on creel board, high front roll speed, 
and dry top rolls and stands. A constant relative humid- 
ity of approximately 65, with a temperature of 75°, is 
ideal running and working condition, which means better 
drafting and fewer ends down. 


Cleaning 

Cleaning through the mill is one of our biggest prob- 
lems. Any accumulation of lint will surely find its way 
in the good stock and uneven work is the result. Have a 
schedule of cleaning for every machine and see that it is 
strictly carried out. 

The last and most important paragraph refers to em- 
ployees. Select sober, honest, loyal, and co-operative 
help. Help them and promote them whenever possible. 
This will encourage them and they in turn will assist you 
in the making of more even yarn. “GEORGE.” 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 


Massachusetts 


& Over the Pole & 


IMPROVEMENT in aircraft goes on stead 


ily, day after day. It is only when the 
combined effect of these little improvements 
is demonstrated, as in the plane the Russians used, in their flight over 
the top of the world, that we realize how much has been accomplished 
Similar progress is demonstrated when a mill that has kept in step 
with technical advance proves itself in a much better competitive posi- 
ti0n 
Such mills have learned the extraordinary advantages of Victor Circle 
D Travelers. Have you? If not, write today for’ FREE samples 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 


Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Yj 


Give your product “Consumer Appeal,’’ and back-up 
advertising with a package that is truly competitive 
Too often buying decisions depend upon package 
appearance 


Kinston, N.C. 
Asheboro. N. C 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


We Make 
SPECIAL BRANDS 
of LEATHER BELTING 
for LOOMS, CARDS 
and SPINNING FRAMES 
THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akren, Ohio 


Branches at 
Greenville, S. C.,_ - - - 903-5 Woodside Bidg. 


Memphis, Tenn, - - - 390 S. Second St. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 


CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Economic Outlook 
(Continued from Page 16) 


twenty years but with far greater assurance for our own 
people, and with guaranties toward world peace not evi- 
dent on any horizon today. 

But all this is “hindsight” you say—~Aistory, if you 
please—and history is the voice of experience—not the 
counsel of expediency. 


25 Billion Dollar Debt To Pay 


It is never too late to pursue a sound course—though 
it may be surpassingly difficult and exceedingly embar- 
rassing. So a reversal of national policy might prove 
today. For one thing, we have spent twenty-five billion 
dollars in a fruitless defense of our ill-chosen policies. 
and would be even 
harder to repay under a change in policy, but it will be 
a cheap price to pay for a happy, sound America when 
and if repaid. 


This is going to be hard to repay 


Business would object, for with gradually lowering tar- 
iff protection, earnings will drop 
hard to meet 
for industry. 


hxed charges will be 
it would mean very hard living for a while 


Labor would object for it would mean a lowering of 
wage levels as price levels declined, but if it meant a 
restored purchasing power for agriculture, and an increase 
in living standards measured in things, there would be a 
net gain in a very short while. And in time it would 
mean re-employmient of all who want to work. 

Agriculture would object for it would mean cutting out 
subsidy——no adjustment checks, no reforestration checks, 
no subsidy of any kind—but freedom to produce and 
sell—and a lower market in which to purchase with 
sound dollars. 

Government would object for it would mean abolition 
of hundreds of bureaus and hundreds of thousands of 
jobs. It would mean cutt the expense of government 

local, state, and national—from some ten or twelve 
billions—about 20% of the national income—to a much 
lower figure—perhaps not over four or five billions. And 
more than that it would mean a “loss of face’’—an ac- 
knowledgement of failure. That should not be so em- 
barrassing, however, for we've all been parties to that 
and we share the responsibility with those in public 
office—we are responsible because we didn’t wake up to 
our duties as citizens and try—long ago—to stop it. Try 
by working and not merely by talking. 


Unpleasant Alternative 


The alternatives to a unanimous decision to retrace our 
steps and start along the path we should have taken long 
ago is not a pleasant one, either. 


On the one hand it will mean a strictly regulated do- 
mestic economy—a government which will tell you all of 
the “shalls’*-—and even more of the “‘shall nots.”’ A gov- 
ernment of tax confiscation, a government of continued 
deficits, a government of price fixing, a government of 
production schedules,—in short, the destruction of free 
enterprise. These things will not of necessity be the free 
choice of government—no matter what party will be in 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Burlington Mills Corp. 


The income account of Burlington Mills Corp. for the 
vear ended Dec. 31, 1938, compares as follows: 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1038 1937 

Net sales $27,196,409 $27 319,509 
Cost of sales 23,753,090 24.201.893 
Expenses 1,256,170 1,406,728 
Depreciation and obsoles $67,539 $11,605 
Oper. profit $1,619,610 $1,109,283 
Other income 149,407 104,243 
Gross income $1,769,017 $1,213,526 
Other charges 200.141 300.945 
Profit $1,568,876 $012,581 
Fed. Inc. tax 252,332 163.543 
Surtax on undistributed profits 66,677 13,500 
Profit $1,249,867 $735,538 
Minor int 10.047 10.043 
Net profit $1.230.820 $715.505 
Earned per share common $2.27 $1.41 
No. of shares $45,632 545.632 


The condensed balance sheet of Burlington Mills Corp., 


and subsidiaries, as at Dec. 31, 1938, compares as fol- 


lows: 
ASSETS 
As at Dec. 31, 1938 1937 
Cash $696,450 $600,168 
Cash val, life ins. 33,642 20.453 
Accts. rec. 2,005,873 4,021,782 
Sundry debtors 196,750 69 996 
Inventory 5.789.655 3,194,459 
Cur. assets $8,722,370 $7 906.858 
Investments 187.328 213,000 
Receivables, not current 189,249 $0,371 
*kixed assets 6.616497 6,274,452 
Defer. charges 278,382 268,637 
Total assets $15,993,826 $14,713,318 
LIABILITIES 
19038 1937 

Notes payable $1,000,000 
Accts. payable $1,362,441 875,936 
Other pays., etc. $77,517 378,026 
Accrued subs. div 6,125 
Note install. 125,000 17,457 
Mortg. install. 10,000 10,000 
Prior years tax and conting 269,172 175,000 
Fed. tax, etc. 323.696 177,043 


$? 639.587 


2,000,000 


Cur. habilities 667.826 


% serial notes 


4% sink. fund debts 1,875,000 
3% prom. notes 1,000,000 
6% ist mortg. 65,000 75,000 
Deferred profit 42,394 
Res. for credit loss 100,000 100,000 
Notes payable 30,551 


275.000 
545.632 
953 


715,595 


Minor interest 

‘Common stock 
Capital surplus 
Earned surplus 


545.632 
§ 288.300 
1.409.674 


Total liabilities $15,903 826 $14,713,318 


*Less depreciation 
*Represented by 545,632 shares, $1 par. 


Tennessee Cotton Carnival 


Dyersburg, Tenn.—The annual West Tennessee Cot- 
ton Carnival will be held here for three days starting 
June 7, J. U. Overall, Jr., president of the cotton asso- 
ciation announces. The coronation ceremony will be 
held at the stadium the night of June 7 and the queen’s 
ball is held Friday night, June 9, when Miss West Ten- 
nessee will be chosen. There will be a junior pageant 
parade, a grand parade and a children’s parade. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
U. S&S. Standard 


Reg. U.S. P. O. 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. IL. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent | 
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Moving 
and Erecting 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 

| During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
| Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting 
their machinery. 


If We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or | 
Telephone For Detailed Information . 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. | 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange | 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. | 
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If you want to see your mechanics turn out more work, fur- 
nish them with Specially Designed Duro Textile Tools. The 
secret of their marked results is in their design—that’s why 
Duro Textile Tools are such a wonderful help. 

You don’t need to spend a lot of money to equip your men, 
and bear in mind they'll save you money year after year. 


DURO METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
2649 N. Kildare Ave., Dept. TB-3 
Chicago, Illinois 


$iZO-GEL—For Rayon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Est. 1904 Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, S. C. Edgewood, R. |. 
| Harold P. Goller Alexander W. Anderson 


DARY RING TRAVELERS = 
= Ihe Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience and an = 
enormous amount of research and experiment in high speed traveler & 
manufacture. Dary Ring’ Travelers are made from specially drawn stock Z 
= by the finest of skilled craftsmen. ‘They are guaranteed in weight = 
temper and style. Write for samples and prices today. = 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. ' 
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The Economic Outlook 
(Continued from Page 46) 
power—they will be the inescapable measures necessary 
in a highly restricted economy. 
On the other hand, it will mean an economic war in 
every world market—one which we shall fight at first 


with dollars—and, human nature being what it is, one 
that he will in all probability ultimately fight with men. 


For make no mistake in believing that the envious desire 


of poverty-stricken nations elsewhere, under militaristic 
leadership, will long leave us unchallenged or uninsulted 
in the magnificent isolation of our great wealth. 


The choice is not an easy one. Either we follow the 
long hard road of work, production, and saving—requir- 
ing at every stage tolerance from every class of our citi- 
zens; requiring of business that we put aside profits now 
that free enterprise may live for our children; requiring 
of labor that it work shoulder to shoulder with capital; 
requiring of government that it serve, rather than subject, 
the people, or we become a regimented people—the ulti- 
mate destiny of our present path. Down it lies enslave- 
ment of freedom, impoverishment of initiative, the death 
of democracy, and, perhaps, the destruction of civiliza- 
tion. 


The first way involves a restoration of respect for “the 
promises men live by.” It means recapture voluntarily 
of old-fashioned ideas of work, thrift, debt payment, of 
caring for one’s own dependents. That will be a hard 
road for a “‘soft’’ America, far from its frontier days, to 
follow. Dictators make their peoples follow hard roads— 
with none of the rewards which come from self-denial in 
a freeland. 


In an autocracy our progress down the path of inflation 
and regimentation might in some measure be ameliorated 
by decree, hard as that might be. But in our democracy, 
where government is now so largely by demagoguery, the 
course is apt to be disguised by further inflationary meas- 
ures. The savings of the people in life insurance and 
other forms, will first be siphoned off, and in the end will 
come the .debasement of all monetary and economic 
standards, and the consequent destruction of the so-called 
‘high standards of living” for the average man. 


Here and there along this road repeated injections of 
inflationary measures will bring a semblance of prosper- 
ity. It will seem for a while that after all there is some- 
thing to magic. But in the end the inevitable misery of 
the people will make them here, as elsewhere in the world, 
easy victims of regimentation. 


In these brief periods of inflation and induced tempo- 
rary prosperity many people will thrill to the thought 
that we are a great nation, secure in an abundance of 
material things, but so long as we debase our currency, 
borrow from the future, and live under a government by 
demagoguery we shall be in a fool’s paradise. 


Happily the power of choice—the responsibility to 
choose—is ours—it belongs to few but free Americans. 
The preservation of that right to choose is almost the 
only privilege worthwhile in a world threatened by totali- 
tarianism in one form or another. Be willing to live for 
no other purpose than to preserve it. 


for 
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Progress Will Not Be Stopped 


One bright spot appears in this otherwise dark outlook. 

Progress will not stop while this process of political 
adjustment goes on. There seems to be no limit to hu- 
man ingenuity. The early years of this century saw the 
economic impetus of the automobile, more recently the 
radio and other developments have opened new fields to 
industry. Around the corner is—not prosperity—but 
television and other marvels of science. In the coming 
decades industrial chemistry with its enlarged use of 
farm products, and all the vast possibilities of research 


and applied science will doubtless make outstanding con- 

tributions to human needs, enlarging the fields of indus- When you want accurate and de- 
; try. To that extent we may find impetus to carry through pendable automatic temperature or 
some of the artificial problems created by poor govern- humidity control for Air Conditioning 
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ment. In the end, though, our sustained forward progress With & very 
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- What we Americans must decide 1S where we want to Greenssorno, N.C., Offices in 47 Cities. 
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might help start us in the general direction of a solution 


¢ — but making certain of security and freedom and happi- a 
F ness in this country is far more than a political undertak- | F 
ing—in fact my judgment is that the less politics. and : 
government have to do with it the quicker we'll get there ia 
and the better job we'll do. In fact, we seem no longer - TEMPERATURE AND * . 
to be given a free choice of clear cut party policies when HUMIDITY CONTROL 
we go to the polls. Republicans and Democrats, as 
parties, believe alike more in demagoguery than in de- 
; mocracy these days. There is no sure dependency as to 
| what we might expect by blindly following either party- 
it is time to select men more than measures or parties. 
But the job has got to be done—it’s a job for work and sae 
not for wishful thinking, or hopeful cussing. We've 14) 
found it is not a job for dreamers—they’ve failed. Ap- 4G 
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SPEED-UP FIXING TIME SAFELY 


STANDARD 
AND 
SPECIAL 
WRENCHES 
AND 
HAND 
TOOLS 
for 
LOOM 
SPINNING 
TWISTER 
BOXOCKETS do it BETTER | con 
0 if CARD ROOM 
RA 
Speed .. . power... . safety . . . these tools provide 
a maximum of all three qualities. They combine the PICKER 
positive grip of a socket wrench and the direct FIXERS 
leverage of an end wrench. The completely enclosed 
head grips the nut on all sides—it cannot slip off /, 
atso 
. prevents danger to man and machine. Double MACHINE 
hexagon openings allow their use where turning SHOPS AND 
space is extremely limited. GEN. UTILITY 
MAKE SNAP-ON YOUR TOOL 
HEADQUARTERS 
if there's a better tool for doing a rejair job, you'll 
find it in the Snap-on—Blue-Point line . . . over 
1800 tools to choose from. Solve all your tool prob- 
lems with Snap-ons. 
Warehouse Stocks Carried in Textile Districts 
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Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


s. R. & V. G. Brookshire 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 
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Important Changes Announced in Methods Of 
Publishing ASTM Standards 


Important modifications are to be made, according to 
an announcement from the headquarters of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, in the methods of publish- 
ing the society’s standard specifications and tests. These 
changes are to become effective November, 1939. The 
major change is to combine the Book of Standards (issued 
triennially) and the Book of Tentative Standards (issued 
annually). These changes which also embody numerous 
advantages are necessary because of the great growth of 
A. S. T. M. standardization work. 

All of the 870 A. S. T. M. standards are in widespread 
use in many branches of industry and commerce. Each 
is available, and will continue to be in separate pamphlet 
form and the standards have been issued in triennially 
published books of standards with an annual volume giv- 
ing the so-called tentative standards and tests. 

The new method of publication will be to issue the 
standards and tentative standards collectively in one tri- 
ennial publication, divided into three parts: Part I, Met- 
als; Part Il, Non-Metallic Materials—Constructional:; 
and Part Il, Non-Metallic Materials—General. Publica- 
tion of new and revised tentative standards in the annual 
Proceedings, Part I, will be discontinued; the Proceedings 
including both committee reports and papers (about 
1300 pages double-column format) will be bound in one 
volume. The publication of the annual Book of Tenta- 
tive Standards will be discontinued entirely. (The No- 
vember, 1938, edition is thus the last one to be issued.) 

In the two years between triennial publication of the 
new book, supplements to each of three parts will be 
issued, containing revisions and new or revised standards 
and tentative standards for that year. Since these books 
will be appreciably larger than the present supplements 
and will have permanent reference value, they will be 
bound in cloth. The volume on Methods of Chemical 
Analysis of Metals published in 1936 will be continued as 
a separate publication. 

Further details of the publication plan can be obtained 
from the Headquarters of the Society, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
including sales prices which have been established for the 
new Book of Standards, 1940-41 Supplements, and the 
annual Proceedings. 


Brazil's Cotton Crop Shows Decline 


Washington.—Present indications are that Brazil will 
harvest a cotton crop of 1,877,000 bales (478 pounds 
each) during the 1938-1939 season, according to a cable 
received in the foreign agricultural service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the American consulate general 
in Rio de Janeiro. A crop of this size would represent 
a decline of about 10 per cent from the record 1937-38 
crop, but it still represents an increase of about 47 per 
cent over the average crop for the five years ended with 
1936-37. 

The estimate for the 1938-39 crop, says the foreign 
agricultural service, is preliminary and may be reduced 
somewhat, especially if climatic conditions in Southern 
Brazil should become unfavorable during the balance of 
the picking season in that region. Cotton production in 
Brazil has shown a marked upward trend in recent years, 
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the 1937-38 crop having amounted to 2,075,000 bales, 
compared with the average of 1,281,000 bales for the five 
years ended with 1936-37. . 
Cotton is grown in two distinct regions in Brazil, the 
more important district being in Southern Brazil and 
the other in Northeastern Brazil. The planting and har- 
vestng dates in these two regions differ. In Southern 


Brazil, the planting period is September through Novem- | 
ber and the harvesting period from February through 


May. In Northeastern Brazil, the bulk. of the planting 
takes place in February, March and April, and harvesting 
in the September-November period. 

Production record for past several seasons is as follows: 


Seasons Bales 

1932-33 480,709 
1933-34 1.013.655 
1934-35 1,328,345 
1935-36 1,757,246 
1936-37 1,824,099 
5-Year Average 1,280,811 
1937-38 2,074,772 
1938-39 1,876,908 


Labor Can Not Be Best Utilized With 
Inefficient Machines 


The Industrial Committee Number One, says J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. of Greenville, S. C., has made its recom- 
mendation for a 32% cents minimum hourly wage in all 
textile plants. This is an increase of 30 per cent over 
the existing minimum and it is probable that an addition- 
al increase will be made in October. 


This recommendation is. in effect. another fixed factor 
added to the already predetermined bases for cotton, 


power,. transportation and selling. Any limitation such | 


as this tends to reduce profit being made by existing 
operations and makes it necessary that each plant be as 
efficient in all departments as its most modern compe- 
titor. 

It is obvious that increases in labor prices call for 
better utilization of labor in order that costs may be held 
in line. This labor cannot best be utilized with ineffl- 
cient machines or methods. 

A close and critical study by trained observers may 
uncover many opportunities for saving, and any saving 
is an added profit. It may be that an additional invest- 
ment in machinery will be necessary, or it may be that 
only a change in manufacturing methods will be required. 


Westinghouse Electric First Quarter Net 
$2,356,150 


Report of Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company and subsidiaries for quarter ended March 31, | 
1939, shows net profit of $2,356,150 after depreciation, | 


federal income taxes, etc., equivalent under the partici- 
pating provisions of the shares, to 88 cents a share on 
combined 79,974 shares of 7% (par $50) preferred and 
2,592,155 shares (par $50) of common stock. 

This compares with net profit of $2,031,230, equal after 
quarterly preferred dividend requirements, to 75 cents a 


share on common stock in March quarter of previous 
year, 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


‘ BETTER KNITTING YARNS 
: USE THIS KEY TO 
Vig ts PROPER REGAIN AND 
| EVEN RUNNING YARNS 
Developed out of our 
| 15 years’ experience 
M with spinners, conver- 
. | ters, and knitters . . 
| for conditioning, softening and twist- 
- m& setting of carded and combed grey yarns, 
> 
‘ mercerized, dyed and bleached yarns .. . 


~ | 

a” ~S Laurel Emulsions and Softeners, when ap- 
plied over roller troughs on cone winders, 
quilling frames, or twisters, will produce 


even running yarns. 


Let us suggest the right Laurel Emulsion 
or Softener for your purpose ... and the 
best method of application. Shall we have 


our representative call? 


SON? MANUFACTURING Inc 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 


2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Po. 
Warehouses: Poterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 
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Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
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fabrics. 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 5. C. Atlanta, aG. 


RALPH E. LOPER CoO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S$. C. 
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The Economic Outlook 
(Continued from Page 49) 


attained a degree of development in the fields of science, 
transportation, and communication not before known. 

He was called “‘self-reliant”—this citizen whose fore- 
bearers pushed back a wilderness and developed a conti- 
nent—built a nation. 


They asked no special favors—used no “pressure” 
group action in their politics. There are many other 
synonyms for their outstanding characteristics, but these 
are a nearly complete description——-self-reliant, law-abid- 
ing, self-respcting, God-fearing. 

It may be demoralizing, but it is fair, nevertheless, to 
say that these qualities have atrophied and lost their 
usefulness in large measure from disuse in recent years. 
Their restoration is the primary requisite for the difficult 
task ahead of our nation—and business men must be 
about that restoration quickly. 


Begin Reform At Home 


The place to begin is with ourselves—it involves at the 
beginning the question of attitude—an honest answer to 
the question——Do I, as a business man, want to get the 
United States on an even keel again, and, if so, what can 
I do to help? Stifle the impulse to answer “shoot all 
politicians’’—answer first as to your own sense of social 
responsibility. I’m not talking about wages and hours, 
or social security or anything of that character—rather 
whether you regard it more important first to operate 
under rules of fair play a business which makes an honest 
product, sold at a fair price, and gives employment in 
doing so, or whether your first objective is to show a 
larger profit each year than the year before. 

Profits are pretty well cared for now by the tax gatherer 

you might as well forget them for a while. 

In answering this question consider whether you are 
a fair competitor—do you take advantage of your com- 
petition to run three shifts when you know a majority of 
the plants have agreed to two shifts? Do you expect 
each successive year to see you do a larger volume and 
earn larger profits at the expense of competition? 

In the field of employee relations do you expect them 
to take the first loss when sales stop and production 
ceases? Do you believe they should share with you in 
an earning over and beyond a fair capital return and 
provision for losses and replacements? 

If you can not answer these questions’ to yourself, 
honestly, from the enlightened viewpoint of modern 
thinking, you are not a patriot—you will not be much 
help in the battle to save America. 

But if you are willing to be a fair, honest competitor 
and a just, generous employer, without too selfishly seek- 
ing unreasonable profit, your leadership will save 
America. 

No complicated or intricate social philosophy or creed 
is involved—it is not even unselfish in the long run—it 
is simply a matter of getting first things first again in 
this country. 


Purging of Ranks 


There will have to be some purging in the ranks of 
business—and business ought to have the guts, the col- 
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make our trade associations effective—either by force of 
opinion, or, for the unco-operative member, by whatever 
weapon he feels most quickly—but keep the government 
out of it as far as our present involved status permits. 
Just make it impossible for the “chiseler” to live. 

Next, give time to politics—reclaim the abdicated 
privileges of citizenship—let it be a first thing first, not 
incidental to making money, but before you make any 
money so as to restore to permanent health a condition 
in which we can earn and our children can earn. 


; Do more than send telegrams to Washington when your 
trade association secretary asks you to help——more than 
donations to the candidate you hope is weak enough to 
yield to your control if elected, regardless of whether 
your request is for the common good. 


Make a knowledge of the past and present of all local, 
state, and national officials your business—not now and 
then, but every day—make every business man of your 
acquaintance do the same thing—beat the politician at 
his own game—you are smarter than he is if you work 
as hard as he does—and you can make more money to- 
day saving taxes than any way I know. 
You 
you can't do without all government 

as some business men now and then seem to think 
should be done. 


Do not fail to be fair in your political views. 
can't stop all taxes 


But if business men sit in, collectively, in the game of 
politics they'll soon find out enough tricks from old deals 
and new deals to change the picture. 


Make Elections a Challenge 


Don't say you can’t do it—only a thoroughly aroused 
citizenship was responsible for defeating all of the 
“purge” elections last year. Make every election a chal- 
lenge—a challenge to do the right thing—the best thing 
for your city, your county, your state, your nation. Or- 
ganize your local business group—have every employer 
keep his employees registered and informed—keep your 
interest in politics a first thing first. 


Educate the public—never was American business in 
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a better position. It has a clean slate. The public knows 
an overwhelming majority of business men are honest 
and fair. They don’t believe the lies they’ve been told 
that all business—especially big business—is bad. Busi- 
ness now occupies the most favored position in American 
life—that of the underdog. The abuse of business as a 
whole has been so marked, so unfair, so harmful to the 
average citizen that he himself resents the attacks made 
on business. That psychology must be capitalized—the 
public must and ought to be kept informed. Given full 
and fair facts, John Q. Public is the best friend of busi- 
ness. By the time we do these things we'll be getting 
some place—we'’re patriots again—we’ve purged our 
ranks—we've set ourselves to watch on the politicians— 
were informing the public of the facts—it’s just that 
simple. 

But you say—how can I do it? Only by making it 
a creed—only by a burning realization that it is no longer 
“the other fellow’s job”—only by a rebirth of the match- 
less frontier spirit—only by the hope for a restoration of 
hardy national character—only as one friend said to me 

by keeping “a cool head and warm feet”—only by put- 
ting “first things first’—by making your part in saving 
America the unselfish objective of your life. 

You could go, as I hope to do this summer, and stand 
on the meadows of Runnymeade, where the Great Magna 
Charta of the English-speaking people was wrung from 
an unwilling King John—or you may stand at Yorktown, 
or Valley Forge, or at Gettysburg and remember that at 
all of these places your forbears were “putting first things 
first’, and that from them came your freedom. 

Shall you fail in circumstances which, though less 
dramatic, are the more insidious, to hand this heritage 
untarnished to your children. 


Let me commend to you the words of a distinguished 
statesman of Georgia: 


“He who lets his country die, dies himself and all 
things dying, curse him. He who saves his country, saves 
himself, saves all things and all things saved do bless 
him.,”’ 
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MILL STARCH 


Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


NORTH CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Highland Park Manufacturing Company, No. | and No. 3 


To one who visited these mills years ago when little 
thought was given to order and cleanliness, the improve- 
ments made in recent years is little short of miraculous. 
The spinning room at No. 3 is really a show place—one 
of the prettiest and cleanest, and the work running nicely 
with hardly anyone working. In fact, I hunted and hunt- 
ed for just one end down, and never found it. 

Same way in the weave room, although the work is 
mostly colored; the only looms stopped were getting 
warps tied on and were rearing to go. Superintendent 
Arthur Jarrett says he has the best overseers in the tex- 
tile industry, and that everybody works together for best 
results. He says no one man can claim that he “did it 
all,” and that even the sweepers helped to make a com- 
plete renovation, bringing the plant up to its present 
high class condition which all are so proud of. 

Not only the mill, but the village has been remodeled 
and paint has been used freely toward making homes 
more attractive. Altogether, this section of Charlotte is 
really pretty now. 

There’s a nice park nearby, good schools and churches 
well attended, and everybody seems friendly and happy. 

It has been some little time since the writer made her 
annual visit, but the memory of a hearty welcome and 
extended courtesies will never be forgotten. 


Officials and Key Men, Highland Park Mills 


President and treasurer, H. Horace Johnston; manager 
and secretary, T. W. Church, Jr.; general superintendent, 
Arthur S. Jarrett. L. W. Green has been promoted to 
superintendent carding and spinning, Mills No. 1 and No. 
3. T.S. Crowe is overseer carding and spinning No. 1, 
which is being started up on rayon. 

C. C. Wilson is day carder and W. E. Hopper night 
carder in No. 3. W. D. Armstrong day spinner and E. 
R. Lawing night spinner; L. A. Marshall second hand 
in warping; C. H. Ogden, drawing in and beaming with 
C. V. Jones, second hand. 

W. B. Shannon, overseer weaving and slashing; L. K. 
Jones and A. L. Sides, second hands. 


R. B. Dawkins, night overseer weaving; R. H. Turner 
and J. L. Rice, second hands. T. M. Brown, overseer 
on third shift weaving. C. W. Leister, overseer cloth 
room, with T. A. Plyler, second hand. 

I. B. McKeown, master mechanic, assisted by A. L. 
Smithon, day line and W. A. Hinson at night. J. L. 
Beaver, dyer and chemist; S. M. Yandle, second hand in 
No. 3 and H: M. Yandle in No. 1 dyeing. 

Second hands in slashing—R. L. Shue, first shift; R. 
M. Horne, second shift; and J. E. Fisher, third shift. 
D. H. Anderson, production manager. L. H. Pope, M. L. 
Brackett and others are among the live wires. 


CLEARWATER. S. C. 
The Seminole Mills 


This is one of the most delightfully interesting textile 
plants in the South, with just about the livest bunch of 
young men running things that has been my good lot to 
find. I believe this is the very first mill in the South to 
go entirely on rayon, and they run it all the way through 
without a bit of cotton in it. Carding, spinning, weaving 
—and these young men have mastered the art and have 
good running work and a fine finished product—various 
styles for dress goods. 

Superintendent Sam F. Winsper is still single; lives 
in the lovely superintendents home, where a capable 
colored woman comes each morning to cook his meals and 
keep his house in order. She does a good job of it, too. 
I know, because I was a dinner guest there, and did I 
enjoy it? If anyone ever gets blue, he should take time 
to visit Mr. Winsper. He gave me a lovely chintz pillow 
top, which had been finished by Clearwater Manufactur- 
ing Company, nearby. 

Mr. Winsper must have “hand picked”’ his overseers. 
for every one of them is imbued with the same dynamic 
force and enthusiasm that drives him. The job that is 
supposed to be impossible is the kind these young men 
like to tackle, and they have conquered every obstacle 
so far in the manufacture of their rayon products. 

B. W. Baker is carder; C. H. Busbee, spinner; P. J. 
Guinn, weaver; Sam Corley, cloth room: Gus Rhoden. 
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master mechanic; J. C. McPherson, designer; Arthur 
Pilkington, assistant designer; B. F. Gunnels, office man- 
ager. 

All honor to these young men for the wonderful things 
they have accomplished with rayon. Cotton may be 
“King,” but rayon is undoubtedly “Queen.” 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Sibley and Enterprise Company 


I don't think I’ve ever been to Augusta that some one 
hadn’t just been drowned. This time they fished a poor 
old man out who seemed to have been friendless and 
homeless, except for favors bestowed by the Salvation 
Army; guess the poor soul was desperate, and only the 
Father in Heaven could understand. 

Recently four or five young men from Bath and Clear- 
water were drowned when their car turned over into a 
30-foot canal and pinned them under, bringing heartaches 
to relatives and friends. 

Found our friend Frank Dennis here as general super- 
intendent; for some years he had been superintendent 
for the Shuford chain of mills at Granite Falls, N. C.., 
where he made many friends. 

J. T. Fryen is superintendent at Sibley, and W. E. 
Rambow is superintendent at Enterprise, my favorite 
spot in Augusta. Mr. and Mrs. Rambow have hosts of 
friends all over the Carolinas. Both are delightful peo- 
ple whom it is good to know. 

Mr. Rambow is thoroughly in love with his work and 
interested in all who work for him; consequently all pull 
together for results and everything runs smoothly. Ed 
Harmon is overseer carding: M. B. Baldwin, overseer 
spinning and spooling; B. F. Pennington, overseer weav- 
ing: G. D. Rankin, overseer cloth room. 


A Plant Not Listed 


There’s another textile plant of some kind in Augusta 

-I believe it is “Riverside,” where only the pure in 
heart can get a ticket inside. But my good friend C. W. 
Phillips is there, and I’m going to hunt that place up 
real soon. Saw him at Greenville during the Exposition 
and he told me of his country home just out of Augusta, 
where Mrs. Phillips has frying size chickens and other 
goods things generally found in a first-class country 
home. Sure I’m going to find that place. 


HUNTERSVILLE, N. C. 
Anchor Mills—O. L. Wagstaff, Superintendent 


This mill has over 12,000 spindles and makes superior 
knitting yarns, employing quite a few people. During 
the seven years he has been here, Superintendent Wag- 
staff has made many improvements and is still at it. 

Three new Chattanooga dyeing vats and one driver 
are now being installed in the dyehouse, where J. S. 
Baker is the new overseer, succeeding H. Troutman, who 
went to Statesville. Mr. Baker seems to be full of vim 
and vigor, and Mr. Wagstaff things he will make things 
hum around his particular department. 

Found the same efficient and likeable overseers in the 
mill and their departments were exceptionally clean and 
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orderly. H.G. Reynolds is in charge of carding, and W. 
L. Dawkins in spinning. 

The village houses have recently been repainted and 
re-covered and make a very nice appearance. Altogether, 
Huntersville is a nice little town, and the mill and village 
are among its best assets. 


ARLINGTON, S. C. 
Victor Monoghan Co. (Apalache Plant) 


If you want to see something strikingly beautiful, drive 
to this spot out from Greer, in the spring when thrift is 
in bloom. Thrift looks exactly like the old woods pink, 
but blooms more profusely—probably because cultivated. 
Anyhow, it makes lovely borders and beds, pink and 
white. 

This mill is on print cloth with C. W. Pettit, superin- 
tendent. There are 20,176 spindles and 500 looms. Over- 
ceers and other key men are W. A. Ballew, Isaac D. R. 
Bogan, J. P. Broom, C. L. Cleveland, M. L. Crane, G. W. 
Curry, S. M. Farmer, D. C. Green, W. O. Holliday, W. 
W. Marchant and others. 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 
Mooresville Cotton Mills—Where the Famous Moor 
Towels and Other Specialties Are Manufactured 


It would be. easier to tell what they don’t make than to 
tell what they do; the variety goes all the way from sheer 
dainty curtain material, dress goods, awnings, suitings, 
pants good, towels—the famous “Moor” brand, beautiful 
and durable reversible bath mats and other goods too 
numerous to mention. There's a dye plant, bleachery, 
finishing and sanforizing machinery. 

These mills have around 44,000 spindles and 1,400 
looms. The officials, superintendents and overseers are 
as fine, efficient and upright citizens as can be found, and 
the operatives, generally, are exceptionally high type. 
Mooresville Mill girls are known far and wide for their 
grace and beauty. 

Miss Tillie Parker Norman, who for some years has 
been at the office window to greet and welcome visitors 
and give desired information, recently became the bride 
of Mr. Pat Warren, prominent official of Burlington Silk 
Mill (Gloria Mills), Johnson City, Tenn., and has gone 
to that city. 

Miss Virginia Edmiston, who has been stenographer for 
her father, E. E. Edmiston, master mechanic, has been 
promoted to the general office to fill the vacancy left by 
“Miss Tillie” and bids fair to becoming just as popular 
with the public. 

Phil Monroe, a young man in Superintendent Gunter’s 
office, was my escort and assistant while in Mooresville, 
and to say that he is thoroughly efficient is putting it 
mildly. He puts all that he has and is into the task of 
the moment, and makes a success of it in short order. 
His desk companion is one of those cute little bull dogs 
that looks as if his nose had been smashed in with a 
battering ram, and he likes those who like Phil. 

W. W. Evans (Dad) is still in charge of the roller shop 
and still a Bible student; he has read the Bible through 
more times than he knows. 


A 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 

equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 

| are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
a of real value to our subscribers. 


a AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta CROMPTON & nae LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
_ St., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
7 Court Square Bidge., Baltimore, Md.: 1211 Commercial Bank Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
7 Bidg., Charlotte. N. ©C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Miller. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C toll Agents: Dixie 
Atlanta, Ga 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
ican Bidg.. Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; Burlington, N. C.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual toller Shop, Albe nt ae N. C.: Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Blars. Gree ‘nville, S. C. rake Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Exhibit Bidge., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bide., Pittsburgh, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


a.: 7 North 6th St... Richmond. Va 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
AMERICAN CYANAMID &€ CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 


Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L 

Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlant: rt. Ga.;: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City DIEHL MG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J Textile Dept., P. N. 

Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City Sou. Offices 


Atlanta, Ga., 127 Trinity Ave., 8S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd 
AMERICAN MOISTENING Co., Providence, R. lL. Southern Unit Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff . 
Piants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep.,. Charlotte, N. C. 

Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidge., Charlotte, 

N. C. DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 
| g ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
‘ Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN Inc., Providence, R. I Frank Clare H. Draper. 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 


Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
Huntsville, Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr.. Box 198, Durham, N. C John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- D. 
Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex Ass Mer. echnica Sou, arehouses, 414 5. Chure St 
lanta, Charlotte, N. C Reps., H. Asbury, H. B. Constable. J. P. 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E, Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
* S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T- 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. Suc- McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
company’s listing.) Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 


ville, 5. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, 

AUFFMORDT 4 CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
Sou. Rep., S. L. Diggie, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, nan, Ga. 

x. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest Soe ge Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; ( harlotte Office, 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, I. Sou. Office, 31 w. G&, Technical Man; R.C. Cochrane, 366 Pine Tree Drive, At- 


‘Ras ~ lanta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. Tenn. C 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever. P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spart: inburg, a. Cc: RC. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, 118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. 'C. George Field, Mer.; Geo. 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga F. Bahan, District Rep. 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass Sou. Reps., Ralph ENGINEERING SALES CoO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: William J Moore, N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank Bldg.. 


Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, $11 Provident Bldg., Chatta- 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Pa. Sou. nooga, Tenn. 


Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., Hartsville, S. C. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 
NM. FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Frank- 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CIBA CO.,, Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C., 
: . C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., ‘he Sane 
Box 127, Phone f 2486. Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Reps.. Grady Gil. gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. Cc. Borden. Grace 


American Blidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 


bert. tox 34; 2. Phone 1132, Concord, N. ¢ ‘linto m Sales Co., Bldg Norfolk, \ a.: A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bide., 


Inc.. Dana H. Alexander, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville. S. C.; Geo. Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
B. Moore, Box 481, Phone $22, Spartanburg, 5S. C.; Boyce L. ton, S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga Stocks carried at Pristol. Tenn 

Carolina & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated 

Brokerage Co., Greenville, 5. ©.; Bonded Service Warehouse. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Ware house, Roanoke Rapids, City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
mw. ©. B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. E. P. 
tanburg, S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.;: Corn Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston. 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla.. F. 


Atianta,. Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
N. Cc. Bank Bide., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn... W. O. Mc- 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., EB. B. Myrick, Megr.; 
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Memphis, Tenn... G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Il. A. Uhr, Megr.; 
Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta. Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex... W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W.., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass Sou. Reps., Gastonia. 
Cc., W. G. Hammer; Greenville, Ss. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Gossett; Griffin, Ga a., Belton C. Plowden. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 5. ©. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.,- Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chi Div., Ath unta, Ga.; 


Hercules Powder Co., Johnston Bide... Charlo tte, N. ( Ware- 
houses—American Storage and Ware hi muse €o., 505-513 Cedar 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile (o., 511-513 Rhett St. 
Greenville, 3S. C.; South Atlantic onded Corp., 


Washineton and Macon Sts.. N. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. ! Sou. Distrib- 
utors. Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill 
Supply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co... Anderson, 
5. © Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co... Greenville, S. C Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga Young & Vann Sup 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanbure. S. C. Pistributor 
in N. ¢ and S. C, for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 
tanbure. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer... 1301 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps.. C. L. Eleert, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg... Baltimo re, Md.;: T. E. Hansen, 3807 Seminary Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St... Hieh Potnt, N. C.; 
D. O. Wylie. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Pex 1003. Greenville. S. C.: J. J. Reillv, 2855 Peach- 
tree, Apnt., No. 6, Atlanta. Ga.: H. J. Reid. 308 Hillcrest Ave., 
Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden. 1821 Auburndale Ave.. Chatta- 
nooga Tenn.: TL. N Manilev. 222 St. Charles St.. New Orleans 
La.: J. W. Byrnes. 332 St. Charles St New Orleans, La.; G. J. 
Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa. Okla 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville Wiis Sou Reps James 
Barton. Jr 223 Morteagwe Cuarantee Atlanta. Ga 
H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454, Greenville. S. C 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St... Phone Liberty 1875. 
Boston, Mass. Sou. ee Jas..E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte. N 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou Office 
and Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S. W.. Atlanta. Ga.. Guy L. Melchor 
Mer. S. W. Ren... Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc... Mail Route 5 
Dallas, Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk. Iowa Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear. 1284 Piedmont Ave... N. E.. Atlanta. 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville. S. C.. Winston-Salem. N. 
(., Atlanta. Ga 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Execu- 
tive. W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer 
5. B. Henderson. P. O. Box 133. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. 
Dan B Griffin, P. O. Box 1036. Greensboro. N. C.: Sou. Subsi- 
diary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfe. Corp.. Box 544. Charlotte. N. C 
Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: 
Textile Mill im" Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Charlotte Supplv Co, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supplv Co.. Gastonia. N. C 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co An 
derson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Inc.. Spartanbure. S. C.: 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville. S. C.; Fulton supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Pelting Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Industrial Supplies, Inc... LaGrange. 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham. Ala 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N.C. W. 
A. Kennedy, Pres. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus O. Son. Office, 1200 Wood- 

side Bldg.. Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville. & C.. Charlotte. N. C Sou ceps., 
Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace. GS harlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EF. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 
N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044. Greenville. 8S. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M Thurston Co... Richmond Va.: Ferebee-J: ‘hnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co, Columbus, Ga.: Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse« 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanbure, S. C. Gen 
Megr., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Bovd 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., General Of- 


fies 1) Rector St... New York Cit, Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. 
201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C Kenneth Mai kengi« Asst. to 
Kes. Mgt 201 W Firet St... (Charlotte N. f Saliesmen 
Moss, 201 W First St (‘hartlotte Se Barker, 201 W 
First St.. Charlott it Murdoch. 2901 W First St.. 
(Charlotte Harry L Shinn 201 W. First St (Chariotte, 
N. C.; A. R. Okerstrom, 201 Ws First St., Charlotte, N. C 


H. Shuford, Jefferson-Standard Bide, Greensboro, N. C.: J. A 
Parker, Jefferson-Standard Bide... Greensboro N A 


Rodgers, 1006 James Blidg (hattanooga, Tenn A. Spratt 
1006 James Ride (Chattanooga, Tenn J i White, American 
Savings Bank Bide., Atlanta. Ga V H. Jackson, BR-3 Dimon 
(‘ourt Apt (‘olumbus, Ga Frank L. Feagk 55000 St. Charles 


Ave., Apt. No. 4, New Orleans, La.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 
St.. Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 sroadway, New 
York. Branches: 659 Freeman Ave Cincinnati, ©.; Widener 
Blde.. Philadelphia, Pa (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): 111 
Broadway, New York. (Atlantic anh ogee Georgia Lead Div. 


Atianta,. Ga Warehouses Savannah fonded Warehouse 
Transfer So.. Bay St. Extension and Cani 7 St., Savannah. Ga.: 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, S. FE. Corner Light and Pratt 
Sts.. Baltimore, Md.: F. V. Gunn & Co 1422 Hast Cary St.. 
Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps AN K Brown 1670 Cornell 
Road, N. E.,. Atlanta, Ga J. K. Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike 
and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn. 
1011 Mt. Vernon St.. Ric hmo nd ve ' R. S. Haves, 2305 Fourth 
Ave.. Richmond Wallac Jackson 1709 Fort Bragg 
Road., Favetteville, N. C.: T. B Tenet 301 S. Union 8t. 


‘oncord. N 


Providence. R. I. Sou Office and Warehous 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor. Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Milis, N. C.; _H. B. Askew, Box 272. 
Atianta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. P. O. Box 993. Gastonia. N. ‘ 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN CoO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N 


N. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Spartanbure. S. C Atianta. Ga., Greenville. S. C. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Lone St... Gastonia. Nh. C 


Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, ‘harlotte, ee 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph 2018 Dilworth Road. West. Charlotte. N. C.. 
CC. Myers. 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Greenville. S. C. Sou. Warehouse: Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Char- 
lotte, N. C Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bidz 


PENICK & FORD, LTD... Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City: Cedar Arn aay lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. Atlanta. 
(ja.: W. J. Kirby Koontz. J. H Almand Atlanta Office: 
T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. lL. Morrison, Spartanburg 
Ss. ¢.: T. L. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. 
Stocks carried at convenient points 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsbureh. Pa. Sou. Of- 
fices and Warehouses: Baltimore. Md.;: Birmingham. Ala.: Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Dallas, Tex.: E)] Paso. Tex Fort Worth, Tex.: 
High Point, N. C.; Houston, Tex.; Knoxville. Tenn.: Memphis. 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.: Richmond, Va.: Sa- 
Vannah, Ga 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health. and Welfare Plans Div.) (Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bidg.. Gastonia. N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept.. Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St.. 5. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.. L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St.. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.: J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville. S. C.: A. 8S. Jav. 1600 
S. 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman. 88 Forsyth St.. 
S. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta Store, C. R Mitchell, Mgr., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville. are, 
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ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Green- 
ville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mili- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. lL. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, ©. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, Va 1017-19 Main St.: Charlotte, N. C A 


W. First St.: Spartanburg, S. C., 158 E. Main St.; Columbia, 5S 
‘*.. 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, Ga... 70 Broad St N. W.: Columbus, 
(ja 1038 Broadway: Nashville, Tenn., 711 Church St.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 426-28 Broad St.: Birmingham, Ala., 2016 Third 
N.: Montgomery. Ala... 33 Commerce St.: Knoxville, Tenn... 
214 S. Gay St Sou. Reps., H. Steger, 222 W. ist St... Char- 
lotte, N. © Olney, 158 Main St... Spartanburg, S. © 


W. Masten, 1300 W. 4th St... Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R. Moore, 


501 Westover Ave... Roanoke, Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., 
Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook, 4207 Oakland Ave., Greens- 


bore, N. C.: John Limbach,. 70 Hroad St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
D>. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta., Nashville, Tenn.: ©. A. King, 
4001 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va.; M. P. Forter, 1038 Broad- 


way, Columbus, Ga. 
SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W. Atlanta, Ga.: 20 FE. 2ist St.. Baltimore, Md.: 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.; 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.: $40 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louls, 
Mo 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co,., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Sou. Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.:; H. O. Pierce. 
Mer.: Earl H. Walker, Marl K. Arthurs and Hugh Causey, sales- 
men. American Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La., CC. O. Kingsbury, 
Mer.: W. Ll. Moise, salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C., 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., Lh. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure,. S. C.: Geo. A. Dean teps., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.;: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., W. 8S. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.., 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford 
Bide... Greensboro, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bide... Greensboro. N. C.—C. W. Cain Greenville Office 
and Plant, Greenville, 8S. C.—J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam 
Zimmerman, Jr.: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Ver- 
non A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. 
Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. 
Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose. W. P. Warner, Greensboro. N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H samman,. Norfolk, Va.: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. 1 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg, S. Cc. E. 
J. Eaddy. Sec. and Treas 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Carolinas Distributor: Heath Distributing Co., 1118 
S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Atlanta, Ga. 


UU. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn.. and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps... E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville, S.C: 
(has. Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan. Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 
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U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159.Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456. Belmont, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Seu. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, 8S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johrston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mer. 


. WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy, 
"res. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. L. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep... H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St.. Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


From time to time there have been humorous and pe- 
culiar happenings around cotton mills or connected with 
cotton mill people and we would like to obtain a collection 
of such items. We invite our readers to send accounts of 
humorous or peculiar events and will pay $1.00 for each 
which is deemed by us to be good enough to publish. 
None will be considered unless connected with a textile 
plant or a textile manufacturer. The names of those 
connected with the story need not be given. The name 
of the sender of the story need not be published, but must 
be given to us. 


Puzzled Sharecropper 


[ke Blue, a farmer who had spent all of his adult life as 
a Share cropper, and who knew little or nothing about 
any other kind of life, decided to quit the farm. His 
cousin, who worked in a mill about 20 miles away, got 
Ike a job in the mill and told him to come to work on 
Monday morning. 


When Ike got to town that morning he went to the 
superintendent's office and was told to go to work in the 
dyehouse, which happened to be doing long chain dyeing 
at the time. 

[ke walked into the dyehouse and stood looking around 
with a puzzled expression on his face. Noticing this, the 
dyehouse foreman walked up and said, “Well, do you 
think you can handle the job all right?” 

“Well, I don't know,” replied Ike, “I think I could do 
the work all right, but what in the heck would I do with 
my share of them dern strings?” 
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| | No other installation can 
| be more satisfactory in 
operation. Simple in con- 
struction, economical in 
water requirements, free 
from operating failures, 
they have proved them- 
selves in thousands of 
installations. 


lf desired, the use of a Num- 
ber One Valve makes this 
outfit semi-frost-proof. Sold 
by Plumbers everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


WOGE. PRODUCTS 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
ig superior service of this superb hotel 
& have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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“We're glad to see our mill dark 
after the second shift!’’ 


ee ma. production into two shifts is an economy 
entirely possible where equipment is maintained at 
high SHicheacy. If your rings have gotten worn and wavy, 
you can definitely increase production in your spin- 
ning and twisting departments. Install high-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH spinning rings, and our patented 
lubricated twister rings — for concentrated production |! 


WHITINSVILLE 


BENG CO. 
Makers of Ipinning and JIwister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND" 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 
Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 
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YOUR PLANT WAS BUILT TO Your Specifications 


“The Wall of Protection” for Your Employees 


(an SBe (onstructed the Same ‘Way 


There is great satisfaction for Employers and their Employees when the 
Company's Group Welfare Plan is worked out to meet the particular 
needs of their own plant. 


The Provident has been building to specifications such “Walls of Pro- 4 
tection” for over a half-century. More than 1,000 U. S. plants have i 
such “built-to-order’ Group Welfare plans. 


Without cost to Employers, such a 
a Provident “Wall of Protection” 
for your Employees can provide 
the benefits captioned in the ac- 
companying illustration. 


: AE ae Let us make a survey of your 
| MOSPITAL than ratty years of Group Welfare 
planning—to determine just what 
| Employee emergency needs may | 
be met to your advantage, protec- 
tion which would prove highly i 
beneficial to your employees. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA-— Since 1887 —TENNESSEE 


@ Specialists in Group Welfare Plans for more than 50 years e@ 


(Textile Bulletin, May 15, 1939) 
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